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The p-f-f-t in your 
can of shaving cream will push 
a bus several city blocks. 


The propellant in many aerosol thousands of acres of animal 

cans is also the fuel used in fodder. Atlantic Richfield sold 

many buses, trucks and fork lifts, 443,207,000 gallons of gas liquids 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas. It's last year. And their versatility 

known as “bottled gas”’ to produced a 35% jump in our gas arm making things happen 

millions of Americans. Butitcan liquids sales in just the last two 14 with petroleum energy 

also become a plastic for years. So, this year, we've 

sandwich wraps. Or away tokill enlarged our facilities just to . . . ee ; 
Alfalfa Weevil—and reclaim keep up with America’s needs. AtlanticRichfield& /Onr ipa n ) 
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The Literary Guild 
invites you to include it 
(if you wish) 

in your choice of 


ANY FOUR 


of these 30 best-sellers, 
reference works, even sets 


ALL for $1 


The #1 best-seller 


“The best book 
there is about 
the stock market” 


-—The N. Y. Times Book Review 
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345, THE MONEY GAME if you join the Guild now and agree 
‘Adam Smith’ — to accept only four selections 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95 


or alternates during the coming year 
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perbound, 222 pages 
ONLY THE LITERARY GUILD OFFERS YOU NEW 
BEST-SELLERS AT SAVINGS OF AT LEAST 40°% 
B' tis, bears and people who, until now, weren't really sure 
which was which, are getting a liberal education about 
Wall Street from The Money Game by ‘Adam Smith.’ 

Heading The New York Times best-seller list, the book not 
only answers some urgent, practical quest but makes 
trenchant and witty comments on how the Gx affects Ameri- 
can life, who wins at it and what winning means 

Literary Guild members were among the first to know about 
The Money Game — and members who wanted it got this new 
best-seller at a savings of more than 40% off the price of the 
publisher's edition 

Moreover, this fascinating Guild book is typical of the out 
standing new books offered each month at the greatest savings 
anywhere! In recent months, for example, Guild members were 
offered Airport for $2.95 instead of $5.95 in the publisher's 
edition, The Right People for $4.95 instead of $10.00 








Literary Guild of America, Inc 
Dept. 88-TZA, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 





Please enroll me as a trial member of the Liter. vance in ‘the Literary Guild magazine," sent free 
ary Guild and send me the FOUR books or sets each month, and a convenient form will always 
whose numbers | have printed in the four boxes be provided for my use if | do not wish to re 
below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling ceive a forthcoming selection. You will bill me 
for all four. If not delighted, | may return them the special Guild price for each book | take, This 
in 10 days and this membership will be canceled will always be at least 40%, often as much as 

| do not need to accept a book every month 60%. below the price of the publisher's edition 
only as few as four a year—and may resign any (A dest charge is added for shipping and han 
time after purchasing four books. Al! selections dling.) For each four monthly selections or a 
and alternates will be described to me in ad- nates | accept, | may choose a free bonus b 


[ Ils JLL__ | 


PLEASE NOTE: In addition to sending the four books whose numbers | have printed in the 
boxes above, also send me a copy of ‘The New York Times Election Handbook 1968"’—FREE | 























Just as important, the Literary Guild brings you these books Mr 
as soon as published — when people are just beginning to talk Mrs — rae wake oe ‘a 
about them. And it guarantees to save you at least 40% on 5 Please Priat) ots 16 you credit card 
every book you want Address ___ = = give account number 
Your only obligation as a member is to buy as few as four Diners’ Club 
books in the coming year. And for every four you buy, you City State _ CO American Express 


may choose a free bonus book 
To join the Guild, send no money; but mail the coupon today 





#_ 
NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size 
but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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..L he whole 


ruddy world’s 
waiting to see 
how we do...” 


Michael Head’s right. He’s top man at International Nickel’s 
process research stations at Port Colborne. His job: to help 
bring more nickel to the world. 


“... You can’t put arocket up without nickel. Or a building. 
You can’t build a sub or desalinate the oceans...” 


“| .. There’s just not enough high-grade nickel ore to fill all 

of today’s needs. We've got to squeeze nickel out of 
low-grade ores we wouldn’t have looked at a few years ago...” 
“...Our research scientists keep coming up with new 
developments in ore processing. Then we work out the bugs 
ona pilot-plant scale...” 

“ ,.We're getting there, but it takes patience. And impatience. 
The day you're satisfied, you’re dead...” 

Patience. Impatience. And the sweat of Inco men like 

Mike Head. That’s what will bring the world the nickel it 
needs. Nickel to make other metals stronger, tougher, more 
corrosion-resistant. Nickel, its contribution is quality. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 





Mike and a team working out the bugs of a nickel recovery proce 


} 


at one of Inco’s pilot plant: 
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FOR US TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


(four-five weeks) 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Friday, August 2 

COLLEGE ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME (ABC, 
9:30) p.m.-12:30 a.m.).* Last year’s Col- 
lege All-Stars vy. pro football's World 
Champion Green Bay Packers. From Sol- 
dier Field, Chicago. 

TOMORROW'S WORLD: FEEDING THE BIL- 
LIONS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). An NBC News 
report on how scientists hope to answer 
the problem of increasing world food 
shortages. Newscaster Frank McGee ex- 
amines such experimentation as the pro- 
duction of algae from industrial, domes- 
tic and agricultural waste as a source of 
cheap protein. Repeat. 


Saturday, August 3 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
1] p.m.). McGuire, Go Home (1966). Dur- 
ing the British occupation of Cyprus in 
the 1950s, an American tourist (Susan 
Strasberg) visits the island and inadver- 
tently witnesses an underground meeting, 
thereby arousing the suspicion of both 
the Cypriots and a British major (Dirk Bo- 
garde). Repeat. 

PRE-CONVENTION SPECIAL OF REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION (ABC, 9:30-10:30 
p-m.), Warm-up session for the coming Re- 
publican convention activities featuring 
commentaries by William F. Buckley Jr., 
Gore Vidal, Howard K. Smith and Bill 
Lawrence, 


Sunday, August 4 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“The Shape of Films to Come.” A survey 
of new moviemaking techniques featuring 
Christopher Chapman's Academy Award- 
winning A Place to Stand and a selection 
of avant-garde films shown at Montreal's 
Expo 67. Repeat. 

THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW (CBS, 8-9 p-m.). 
Ed's guests this week include Ray Charles, 
Bill Dana, Gordon MacRae and Carol 
Lawrence. Repeat. 


Monday, August 5 

The G.O.P. and its presidential hope- 
fuls begin the week’s political infighting 
and behind-the-scenes maneuvering at the 
Republican National Convention in Mi- 
ami Beach, and all three commercial net- 
works will be there to supply blow-by- 
blow accounts. 

CBS News Anchorman Walter Cronkite 
and a team of 25 correspondents, in- 
cluding Eric Sevareid, Roger Mudd, Harry 
Reasoner and Mike Wallace, will report 
on the opening session today from 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m., and on the evening ses- 
sions throughout the week from 7:30 p.m. 
to conclusion. NBC, with Anchormen 
Chet Huntley and David Brinkley and 
Floor Reporters Frank McGee. John 
| Chancellor, Sander Vanocur and Edwin 
Newman, will cover opening-day sessions 
(9:30 a.m. to end of daytime action and 
| 7:30 p.m. to conclusion) and portions of 
the week's activities live from Convention 
Hall. ABC will limit its coverage to a 90- 
minute summary (9:30-11 p.m.) of each 
day's events with behind-the-scenes  sto- 
ries and round-table discussions of the 
nomination process, William F. Buckley 
Jr.. Gore Vidal, Howard K. Smith and 
| Bill Lawrence report. 


* All times E.D.T. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. If the Bard and Beckett had ever 
collaborated on a play about what went 
on behind the scenes at Elsinore, this 
wry, existential comedy might have been 
the result. John Wood and Brian Murray 
are marvelously adept as Tom Stoppard’s 
confused duo. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon comes to bat 
again with three short hits. George C. 
Scott and Maureen Stapleton are either hi- 
larious or sentimental as they portray mid- 
dle-aged couples in sometimes awkward, 
always amusing predicaments. 

THE PRICE. Among the dusty relics of 
the past in a family attic, Arthur Miller's 
characters, two brothers, find living mem- 
ories and smoldering emotions, 


Off Broadway 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN, one of 
Fugene O'Neill's last plays, laments a love- 
less trio. W. B. Brydon, Salome Jens and 
Mitchell Ryan give poignant portrayals 
of three emotional cripples hiding their nu- 
merous afflictions beneath much blather 
and rant, Theodore Mann directs a finely 
composed production at the Circle in the 
Square. 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND. Playwright Mart 
Crowley's characters are first of all won- 
derfully human, Secondarily, they are ho- 
mosexual. Kenneth Nelson, Leonard Frey 
and Cliff Gorman lead a sharply honed 
cast through dialogue of lacerating wit 
and excruciating humor. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS and meanwhile, in Muan- 
hattan, four performers render his songs 
with both passion and compassion. 

THE NEGRO ENSEMBLE COMPANY alter- 
nates Peter Weiss's Song of the Lusi- 
tanian Bogey and Daddy Goodness, by 
Richard Wright and Louis Sapin, through 
Sept. 1. 

YOUR OWN THING slides Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night into the 20th century with 
multimedia effects, rock music and the uni- 
sex look of the with-it generation, Leland 
Palmer lends rag-doll insouciance to a per- 
petual-motion Viola, 

SCUBA DUBA. Bruce Jay Friedman's tense 
comedy makes a mockery of the sacred 
cows and shibboleths of an illiberal lib- 
eral, Jerry Orbach is the manic hero run 
amuck on a Riviera holiday. 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY has as its key 
character a shining oblong object sym- 
bolizing a great extraterrestrial intelli- 
gence that has overseen mankind since 
the Pliocene age. Though it fails as dra- 
ma, Stanley Kubrick's venture succeeds as 
dazzling visual art. - 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Juggling erotica 
and neurotica, Jeanne Moreau plays a 
wronged bride out to revenge her mur- 
dered husband, Director Frangois Truf- 
faut’s homage to Hitchcock has all the 
ingredients for a tense film in the genre 
of suspense. 

PETULIA. Sct in San Francisco, Richard 
Lester's film covers the contemporary 
scene and dissects the way men and wom- 
en treat each other through the cruel, 
comic story of the relationship, or lack 
of it, between a kook (VJulie Christie) and 
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If you've been using Mennen Speed Stick regularly 
don't worry. You'll still have protection left over 
from yesterday to help you through today. 

Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds protection 
day after day. With regular use it actually 

builds up a resistance to odor. Enough to help 
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Three... 
not going 
on four. 


More than 2,000 children 
die each year of leukemia— 
cancer of the blood-forming 
tissues. Important discov- 
eries in research laborato- 
ries are helping to extend 
the lives of many young vic- 
tims by precious months. 
So far, there is no cure. 


Many scientists believe, 
however, that cures will be 
found for leukemia sooner 
than for any other cancer. 


Research will save children 
in the future. But research 
is expensive. 


Give today. That they may 
have tomorrows. 


american 
cancer 
society 





® 





a surgeon (George ¢ Scott) who care 
that they couldn't care less 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Placing his horrific 
ale against a realistic Manhattan back- 
ground, Director Roman Polanski succeeds 
in making witchery seem al! too possible 
Mia Farrow is wrenchingly right as a 
young who has a devil of a 
pregnancy 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. With explosive 
Nicol Williamson plays John Os- 
who is resentful 


innocent 


passion 
borne’s London solicitor 

> 
of being remade in the image of the 20th 
computer, 


RECORDS 


century 


Country 

What passes for country music these 
days is so diffuse that it just about defies 
definition. These albums have little in com- 
mon except that they were made by men 
with short haircuts, a sob in their throats, 
a taste for old-style ballads, and a re- 
freshing lack of city-style sophistication. 

JOHNNY CASH AT FOLSOM PRISON (Co- 
lumbia). Ex-Con Cash recorded these songs 
at California’s Folsom) Prison, and the 
echo of prisoners’ applause against con- 
crete adds a bitter and powerful 
background, A guard’s announcement that 
‘88419 is wanted in Reception” serves as 
sharp counterpoint to such lyrics as “The 
newspapers called it a jail-break plan, 
But | know it was suicide.” Most chilling 
song: 25 Minutes to Go, a swinging min- 
ute-by-minute account of an execution by 
hanging. In its own way, a sad, brilliant 
album 

GLEN CAMPBELL: HEY, LITTLE ONE (Cap 
itol). Campbell appears on the cover hold- 
ing un immense guitar, but he sounds as 
if he were backed by a Wagnerian or- 
chestra. His hoarse dark voice is suitable 
to such zingy sentiment as the popular 
Elusive Butterfly and the lushly poignant 
Woman, Woman, Campbell's — inflection 
may be country, but his delivery is unques- 
lionably urbane 

BOBBY GOLDSBORO: HONEY (United Art- 
ists). Goldsboro makes a full-time busi- 
ness of country corn, and he manages to 
harvest a goodly share of tear-jerking 


walls 


hits. His specialties are such songs as 
Honey, a pitiful plaint by a new widower 


whose wife went to the angels before her 
time, and With Pen in Hand (scribbled 
by Goldsboro himself), an equally lachry- 
mose ballad about a husband whose wife 
is throwing him out of the house before 
he’s ready to split. Goldsboro fans love 
such treacle: judging by his whine, so 
does he 

BUCK OWENS AND HIS BUCKAROOS: THE 
BEST OF, VOL. 2 (Starline/Capitol). This ts 
one of the few examples of genuine blue- 
Buck Owens figures that “all 1 
gotta do is ac’ naturally” to be the big- 
gest star, and he's right. His flat, nasal 
shout relies for accompaniment on little 
more than electronic twangs and a passel 
of whooping colleagues, while he delivers 
the ordinary man’s poetic visions: “When 
| first saw you. babe, you nearly made 
me wreck/ My ole '49 Cadillac.” 

JIM REEVES: A TOUCH OF SADNESS (RCA 
Victor). His records still sell as if he had 
not died in a plane crash four years ago 
And no wonder, Reeves had an infallible 
touch with old-style ballads, a combi- 
nation of smooth virility and naiveté that 
secret smile of empathy in 
most listeners. This disk is one more of 
his innumerable posthumous albums, but 
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The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


Iinois Champaign WDWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Kokomo 
WIOU 1350, Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie 
WLBC 1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Vin- 
cennes WAOV 1450. 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920. 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 
WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis-St. Pau! WCCO 830. 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 
1410. 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, State Col- 
lege WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 590. 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900. 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Madi- 
son WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 
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Dallas Townsend and 
Robert Trout have been to 
more Republican Conventions 
than most Republicans. 





Before them is the 1968 Republican Con- Behind them are the top newsmen in the 
vention starting August 5th. Between them business. CBS Newsmen like Sevareid, 
are 52 years of convention experience, more Reasoner, Wallace, Kuralt, Rather, Mudd, 
than any other broadcasting team and more Kendrick, and Hottelet. Be listening on your 
bvet-veBeelesjme(oy (1-10 a0 CBS Radio station listed opposite. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first. 











Who cares if he's up to his neck in a 
rice paddy, six thousand miles from home? 
Who cares what he does, when his ship 
comes in to that teeming foreign port? 

You care, when you give to USO. Because 
USO is there, bringing the grateful hand- 
clasp from home to faraway places. Bring- 
ing entertainment and laughter to our lone- 











USO IS THERE... ONLY IF YOU CARE 


liest outposts. Offering a choice of conduct 




















Interested in 
tax-free income? 


Consider: 
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@ it consists of an $8,000,000 portfolio 
of interest-bearing public bonds, diversi 
fied among 28 issues in 19 states. @ In 
the opinion of counsel, interest from this 
fund is totally exempt from all federal 
income taxes 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. ii 
209 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 60604 
(312) Financial 62500 


Please send me 
formation on the 
Fund, Series 18 


without cost of obligation, in 
Nuveen Tax Exempt Bond 





NAME 
ADDRESS T8-2 
ciTy 


STATE zie 






















to our servicemen in overcrowded cities 
and camp towns here and overseas. 
Remember, civilian-supported USO de- 
pends entirely on your contribution to your 
local United Fund or Community Chest. 
Give, because USO is there, ne 
only if you care! , 
od 





“My name is Sheila Nath. My home is Burma. 
Tama tour guide at the UN ” 


For a free UN Tour Booklet and Visitor's Button.write 
UN Association of the United States, New York 10017. 


@ 


it includes hitherto unreleased recordings 
of such ballads as Lonesome Waltz and 
Your Wedding. 

EDDY ARNOLD: THE ROMANTIC WORLD OF 
(RCA Victor), Arnold is one of the most 
successful slickers to tackle a country 
song. He is invariably sentimental, pro 
fessional and clean, with a manly but mor- 
alizing voice. In this album, he sings more 
Muzak than bluegrass, including What 
Now My Love? and that sticky Honey 


again 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE SPLENDID PAUPER, by Allen Andrews 
The zany life and beguiling times of More 


ton Frewen, Winston Churchill's scape 
grace uncle, who was born to lose with 
grace, charm and class. 

THE SECOND REBELLION, by James 
McCague. A vivid account of the an- 
tidraft riots that destroyed whole sec- 


tions of Manhattan during the Civil War. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY, by John Atkins; THE HUX 
LEYS, by Ronald W, Clark. Cynic or mys- 


tic? Humanist or cold fish? Both books 
get close to the answers as they dissect 
the puzzling genius whose family con- 
tributed more than its share of  intel- 


lectual heavyweights 

THE FRENCH, by Francois Nourissier; THE 
AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J. Servan 
Schreiber. Two perceptive and plain-spo- 
ken Frenchmen examine ailing France and 
the cantankerous French spirit and reach 
the same conclusion: unless attitudes 
change and institutions are revitalized, a 
debacle is certain. 

THE UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION, 
INC., J. HENRY WAUGH, PROP., by Robert 
Coover. A 56-year-old accountant who 
sees the cosmos as an intricate baseball 
game records the hits, runs and many, 
many errors in his tragicomic efforts to 
be God's scorekeeper. 

DARK AS THE GRAVE WHEREIN MY FRIEND 
iS LAID, by Malcolm Lowry. Containing 
all the excitement of a metaphysical cliff- 
hanger, these collected fragments of un- 
finished poems, stories and novels help to 
illuminate the dark journey of the late tor- 
mented writer 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (3) 
4. Topaz, Uris (6) 
5, True Grit, Portis (5) 
6, Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (4) 
Heaven Help Us, Tarr (10) 
8. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford 
9. Vanished, Knebel (7) 
10. The Queen‘s Confession, Holt (8) 


NONFICTION 

The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 

Iberia, Michener (2) 

Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, Collins 

and Lapierre (3) 

4, The Naked Ape, Morris (6) 

5. Between Parent and Child, 
Ginott (4) 

6. The Right People, Birmingham (5) 

7. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (7) 

&. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber 

9. The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (9) 

10. The Center, Alsop 
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LETTERS 


DN ________ EEE 


Behind the Badge 


Sir: As one of the newest policemen in 
the St. Louis police department, I read 
with extreme interest your article “Po- 
lice: The Thin Blue Line * July 19]. You 
noted with accuracy that one of the ba- 
sic needs of metropolitan departments is 
better-educated officers. Most metropol- 
itan departments do little if any recruit- 
ing on a college level because they are 
convinced they have nothing to offer the 
graduate, 

As a recent graduate of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, | beg to differ. Analyze what to- 
day's graduate is looking for in a career. 
If his education has weaned him away 
from the ideal of “self” and toward the 
ideal of “awareness and contribution” as 
regards the problems of society, the grad- 
uate is looking for a career in which he 
can commit himself to help solve these 
problems. Police work will give him that 
chance, Law-enforcement executives and 
college placement bureaus should plan pro- 
grams toward this goal. Perhaps then the 
two poles of “cop” and “professional” 
can be reconciled. 

Louis STEPHENS 
Probationary Patrolman 
St. Louts 


Sirs 1 am now in Viet Nam, but while | 
was at home on leave, I myself noticed a 
change for the better in the police force 
of Los Angeles. Being a Negro, and part 
of this younger generation, I wish to say 
to Chief Reddin that we are watching 
closely. It is good to know that the res- 
idents of Los Angeles now have someone 
in the police chief's office who gives a 
damn 

(SP/4) Epwarb D. Lee Jr. 

U.S.A. 

A.P.O., San Francisco 


Sir; 1 would just like to add a brief com- 
ment to your fine account of the im- 
proved public relations efforts of the Los 
Angeles Police Department: 

When my high school government class 
was visited last year by a young police of- 
ficer, I looked with skepticism on the 
idea of his communicating anything to a 
group of intelligent, liberal-minded, mid- 
dle-class students. But after the first awk- 
ward exchanges, my initial impression soft- 
ened, for here was no hardened, author- 
itarian, put-“em-in-their-place cop — but 
rather someone who thought, acted, and 
talked on our level. We fell into easy dis- 
cussion and learned not only what he did 
as a cop but also why he was doing it 
and how it felt to be doing it—that he 
was sometimes scared. 

lf it is important for ghetto children 
to understand and respect the police, it is 
just as essential that we whom adults are 
fond of calling “leaders of tomorrow” 
also gain insight into the fact that po- 
licemen are human beings. I think I get 
the message. 

Giaci Doty 
Studio City, Calif. 


Sir: I take offense at your statement 
“Without question, New York City police 
used extreme, sometimes brutal tactics 

. at Columbia University.” These “bru- 
tal tactics” you refer to caused one po- 
lice sergeant to be hospitalized after stu- 
dents stomped on his chest. Another of- 
ficer was hospitalized after a student 
jumped on his back—from a second-story 
window. This officer is now virtually par- 
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alyzed—unable to sit or stand without ex- 
cruciating pain. These policemen were just 
doing their jobs—and without nightsticks, 
1 might add. 
JOHN MoscHeTro 
Patrolman 
New York City 


Sir: Much of the hatred of cops comes 
not from their attempts to enforce crim- 
inal law but from the use of sheriffs’ uni- 
formed deputies to perform the dirty work 
required for the economic discrimination 
against and exploitation of the poor. It is 
in this capacity that they are imperialists 
in the ghetto. 

In the ghetto, when a man in uniform 
comes to the door he is not selling tick- 
ets to a ball; he has come to take your 
home, your job, your possessions, or your 
children, It is the innumerable writs of ex- 
ecution that the sheriff's office has served 
over many vears that are killing people 
today. 

Jan Pauw 
President 
Stanford Legal Aid Society 
Stanford, Calif. 


Sir; COP, as any Englishman worth his 
roast beef will tell you, is derived from 
the expression “C(onstable) O(n) P(atrol).” 

C. REYNOLDS 
Manhattan 


R&R 


Sir; You said, speaking of Governor 
Rockefeller’s proposal for peace in Viet 
Nam: “Little of what Rocky said was 
new” (July 19}. The proposal of Governor 
Rockefeller is almost precisely the same 
as the one that Dr. Radhakrishnan, ex- 
President of India, has been advocating 
for several years. It may be that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
arrived at this plan independently. If so, 
it strengthens the case for the plan in 
that two independent sources—one East- 
ern and one Western—reviewing the same 
facts, came to the same conclusions. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan told me that Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Japan and the U.S. ex- 


pressed their willingness to accept the 
plan. China, characteristically, was not 
willing. 


It may be added that Governor Rocke- 
feller spoke of a police force “largely 
Asian” while Dr. Radhakrishnan - said, 
“Asian-African.” Asia would thus be tak- 
ing the initiative to settle an Asian ques- 
tion, and would be disposed to help keep 
the peace. But the bigger point is that 
Governor Rockefeller has made this plan 
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a national and world issue, I congratulate 
him—a great and brave step. If the pres- 
ent negotiations in Paris should get into 
a jam, they might turn to this plan. 

Dr. E. STANLEY JONES 


Manhattan 


Plato for President 


Sir In your Essay on the White House 
hero [July 26], you speak of a reformer 
one day calling for a Presidential Acad- 
emy. Plato proposed the idea in ancient 
Greece. He called for the institutionali- 
zation of promising youngsters, who were 
to be schooled thoroughly in mathematics, 
philosophy, fine arts and gymnastics. There 
would be no personal wealth nor family 
life—they would, however, be permitted 
to mate under “civic control” with spe- 
cially selected women, At 35, the Gre- 
cian would graduate from the process as 
the perfect leader—void of personal am- 
bition and with concern solely for the well- 
being of the Greek democratic system. 

Plato's follower, Aristotle. disagreed 
with the abolition of family life, but ap- 
plied much of the Presidential Academy 
teachings to the son of Philip Il of Ma- 
cedonia at the ruler’s request. Who 
emerged from the system and conquered 
a major portion of the world? Alexander 
the Great. 

C. G, JONES 

Lake Shawnee, NJ. 


Freedom Now 


Sir; What is all this about Scotland's 
winning “temporary independence” at the 
battle of Bannockburn in 1314 [July 19]? 
Millions of Scots are under the impres- 
sion that they still have this indepen- 
dence, though it must be admitted that 
some are a bit upset about the conse- 
quences of the Act of Union, the vol- 
untary coming together of the Scottish 
and English parliaments in 1707 
J. E. ANDERSON 

Manhattan 


Color & the Camera 


Sir) Your article “Black & White Dat- 
ing” [July 19] really made me angry. 
Most young people, and even some older 
ones, date because they like each other. 
They see only human beings to date, to 
love, to work with. Then comes a des- 
perate reporter with his “color” camera, 
and the myth of race gets another two- 
page spread. Get off our backs and let us 
live as human beings. To hell with race. 

Ropert MaNarp 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sir: I have to agree with the statement 
made by Georgia Herrick: “I was trying 
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to prove something to myself 1 reat 


firmation of the li al beliefs 1 had been 


“4 ob brought up under It seems to me that 
ou m bs usually this is the reason why a Negro 
dates a white, or the other way around 
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LINDA STACIOKAS 


Si Black nd white men do not now 
ier. Women mostly do. Most 
ve the same occupation—house 
¢ same problems and the same do 
ives. What a pity the men can't 
te on their common problems 









conceer 
and drives and put the battle back where 
it belongs—between the sexes! 

(Mrs.) CHRISTINA F, Hit 
Plainfield, NJ 


Feeding Baby 


Su In reference to your article on breast 
feeding July 19) I, as the mother of 
four, would never have thought of de 
priving the head of our household and 
love of my life, my husband, the joy and 
pleasure of getting up at 2:30 a.m, to 
give our babies their bottles 
(Mrs.) Rita MARGOLIN 

Yorktown Heights, N.Y 


Sur Many women in foreign countries 
secking to be “modern” like the eman 
cipated American woman, turned from 
breast feeding to formula. But because of 
lack of careful sterilization methods, the 
infant mortality rate rose, Could not the 
Peace Corps be effective in re-educating 
these women? How many dollars would 
be saved in our foreign aid food pro 
grams if thousands of these women would 
return to their older, superior method? 


“The latest U S.Government report showed And what about our own poverty pro 


gram? Why should it be just the “highly 


Carlton to be 43% lower In ‘ta r j than the brand educated and sophisticated” woman who 


= | oa - < 2» back to the “womanly art of 
| thought was lowest is Moving ¢ oma ar 





There are benefits for ev 
eryone—mothers, babies and even the 
American economy 

MAUREEN SCHEUERMANN 


breast feeding 


Pittsburgh 


Sir Not only should we women take ad 
vantage of scientific bottle feeding, but 





should encourage research on test 
tube reproduction to free us from the an 
imal miseries of childbearing. so that we 
would have the time and energy to ulti 
lize our brainpower for a better society 


(Mrs.) M. D. MIcHAEt 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HEN the curtain first went up 

on the drama of Czechoslova- 
kia, TIME’s cover story (April 5) on 
Alexander Dubéek observed that, 
more than any other man, he had 
“planned, pleaded for and nurtured 
the sweeping changes that promise 
to alter the temper and quality of 
Czechoslovak life, and perhaps the 
nature of Communism in the rest of 
Eastern Europe as well.” As_ that 
drama began to climax with a con- 
frontation between Dubéek and a 
phalanx of irritated Russian leaders, 
TiME’s correspondents concerned 
themselves last week not only with 
the central characters but with the 
people on both sides whose lives 
and destinies will be affected, 

Time's Vienna Bureau Chief Pe- 
ter Forbath, who reported for the 
earlier cover and is a student of 
Czechoslovak character and politics, 
joined up with a massive Russian 
army convoy of heavy vehicles, field 
pieces and armored personnel car- 
riers moving down the narrow roads 
in the foothills of the High Tatra 
Mountains, At their secluded camp 





sites in the pine-tree forests, For- 
bath chatted with Russian soldiers 
and officers, who talked amiably 


about their mission and offered him 
tea. While some other correspondents 
were running into trouble with both 
the Russian and the Czechoslovak 
authorities, Forbath was not prevent- 
ed from visiting and viewing, per- 
haps because he speaks both Ger- 
man and Hungarian, the native 
tongue of most Slovaks in the area, 

Back in Prague, Correspondent 
Friedel Ungeheuer covered a meet 
ing of the Czechoslovak Presidium. 
Buttonholing key members in the 
lobby of the historic Spanish Hall 
of Hradéany Castle, he learned at 
first hand many of the facts that 
went into this week’s Wor-pD story. 
In other times and in other Com- 
munist lands, such information has 
had to be pried out of turgidly writ- 
ten, heavily censored official reports. 





Ki. thpleay 


Ungeheuer found the Czechoslovaks 
willing and anxious to see that the 
West gets the facts about their plight. 

Correspondent Roland Flamini, 
who was sunning himself in Malta 
prior to reassignment from Vienna 
to Chicago, responded to an urgent 
cable and within hours was back on 
station in rainy Vienna. There he 
kept a sharp eye on events and re- 
actions in all of Eastern Europe and 
helped to speed files to New York 
from Prague, where 126 correspon- 
dents in the Alcron Hotel vied for 
the use of one Telex machine and 


DAVID GANA CEN MARTIN 





FORBATH UNGEHEUER 


five telephone booths staffed by a sin- 
gle switchboard operator. 

In their travels — throughout 
Czechoslovakia in recent weeks, 
Time's correspondents have been im- 
pressed by the new spirit of the coun- 
try and the people. “I just took off,” 
cabled Forbath, “reporting to no au- 
thority, dropping in anywhere. The 
people were warm, open, unafraid, 
though I was a capitalistic journalist 
whom most people had been taught 
for two decades to regard as little bet- 
ter than a Western spy.” This time, 
being from the West was something 
of an advantage, and Forbath was 
happy to be offered not only tea by 
the Russians but the clear, potent 
and ever-present s/ivovice that 
Czechoslovaks lavish on their guests. 
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How do you 


manage: 


(Steelcraft Manufacturing Company does it by Long Distance, using WATS.) 





Managing is a performing art. You’ve got to be 
everywhere at once. With WATS, you can be. WATS 
is Wide Area Telephone Service, with a flat monthly 
charge for each WATS line, regardless of number 
or duration of calls. 

WATS is a primary management tool for Robert 
Levinson, Executive Vice President of Steelcraft 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati. Steelcraft makes 
metal doors and frames. Mr. Levinson uses WATS 
to direct sales programs. To coordinate the efforts of 
distributors. To contact new and old customers. 

In ten years, sales have increased fourfold. 
Steelcraft has found what a growing number of 
businesses are finding out: A phone is just a phone 
until you learn how to use it 

Talk it over with vour Bell System Communi- 
cations Consultant. 
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WALLACE IN RHODE ISLAND 
If the ashes have grown cold 
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REAGAN IN ALABAMA 
... the emotions have not. 


THE OVERSHADOWING ISSUE 


ETROIT’S Twelfth Street was tran- 

quil. Newark’s Springfield Avenue 
was nearly deserted. While a ghetto bat 
tle raged in Cleveland 
story), the anniversary of 
worst riots in American history went 
virtually unnoticed. But if the ashes of 
Detroit and Newark have grown cold, 
the emotions they 
not. Law and order now looms as the 
No. 1 1968, even overshad- 
owing a war that keeps more than 500 
000 American servicemen in combat in 
Southeast Asia 

George Wallace has clambered up 
the public opinion polls by fulminating 
against “revolutionaries” and rioters 
“We're not talking about race,” he told 
an audience in Rhode Island last week 
“We're talking about anarchy. One rea 
son we're gonna be elected President is 
because we're the only one that’s talked 


following 
two of the 


(see 


raised clearly have 


Issue of 





Out against this sort of thing.” Ronald 
Reagan gets his loudest applause when 
he refers to the issue of crime in the 


streets. “We talk of sending a man to 
the moon,” he Alabama 
“but we can’t even send a man safely 
across the park.” 

Utmost Concern. Richard Nixon last 
week enlisted a 20-man task force to ex 
plore the problems of law enforcement 
The National Conference, 
meeting in Cincinnati, adopted a res- 
olution “recognizing crime in the streets 
of America as a problem which de- 
mands the utmost concern and atten 
tion of all Americans.” For all their 
and attention, however, the 
Governors refused to endorse gun-con 
trol legislation, which is favored by po 
lice chiefs around the country. “Gun 
control isn’t going to solve the prob- 
lem,” said Georgia’s Lester Maddox 
“Punishment and apprehension is the 
answer.” 


observed in 


Governors’ 


concern 


Many private citizens agree. In a fol- 


low-up study for the President's riot 


commission, a new survey estimates that 
one-third of the white community looks 
to tougher police to solve riots, one- 
third favors eradication of slum prob- 
lems, and one-third wavers from side 
to side, supporting repressive measures 
on the one hand and poverty programs 
on the other. Right now, the balancing 
third may very well be moving toward 


the get-tough sector. “The American 
people,” said Texas Governor John 
Connally, “are tired of dissension and 
turmoil and crisis. Wallace is gaining 


strength because he appeals to the dis- 
and frustration of a 
many people.” 

The Beginning. Even as the plotted 
attack on police in Cleveland was in 


Satisfaction great 


creasing white apprehension about law 
and order all over the country, it seemed 
to be inspiring black militants to a high 
er level of Said Eldridge 
Cleaver, a Oakland's Black 
Panthers and author of Soul on Ice, a 


|] 


bombast 
leader of 








CLEAVER IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Not only prepared to die but to kill, 


compendium of bitter autobiographical 
shows that psychologically 
blacks are not only prepared to die but 
to kill.” Added Stokely Carmichael 
“We are only at the beginning of a rev- 
olution 


essays: “Il 


the armed stage. We must cre- 
ate the maximum damage with a min 
imum loss of black people. And that is 
through guerrilla warfare.” 

Many other find the con 
stant talk of “law and order” more 
than a litde ironic, In the first 60 years 
of this century, notes John Hope Frank- 
lin, chairman of the history department 
at the University of Chicago, there were 
more than SO major race riots in the 
U.S.—with whites always on the of- 
fensive. “It is interesting,” says Frank- 
lin, a Negro, “that they never were 
followed with cries for law 


Negroes 


and order.” 


Negro Comedian Dick Gregory adds 
that “‘law and order’ is just the new 
way to yell ‘Nigger!’ ” 


Despite Cleveland, 
disturbances that 
flared in such places as Chicago, Ak 
ron, Erie Pa., and Grand Rapids, most 
been relatively—and sur 
prisingly—calm in the summer of 1968 
This is partly the result of more ef 
fective riot-control measures, partly a 
matter of luck 


Into November. 
and a number of 


cities have 


It can certainly not be 
credited to the Federal Government 
which has embittered many U.S. may 
ors by sharply cutting back their sum 
mer ghetto programs. In their anger 
some officials even look upon the lull 
with mixed emotions, worrying that 
quiet in the slums will leave the white 
community indifferent to the 
just discontents and 

Indeed, says Atlanta Mayor 
len Jr., there may be altogether 
much stress on keeping the summer ot 
1968 cool. The problem is not going to 
end in September.” It will, in fact, con- 
tinue into November and beyond, to 
the term of the President 


Negro’s 
grievances 
Ivan Al- 


“Loo 


new 





RUINS OF CLEVELAND’S GLENVILLE GHETTO 
For all the carnage, bizarre amateurism brutally inspired 


RIOTS: THIS ONE WAS PLANNED 


that 
was 


HE riot transfixed Cleveland 

last week more Ominous, in a 
sense, than any of the upheavals that 
have American cities in the hot 
summers of the “60s. In the stark sta- 
tistics of death and destruction, it was 
less than cataclysmic. But all the other 
ghetto uprisings have been the result of 
chance or bad judgment, some random 
local incident or emotional shock, such 
as Martin Luther King’s murder, that 
put the spark to the fuse, Cleveland's 
battle was planned 

The conflict crupted when one of 
the city’s bright yellow tow trucks 
stopped at the corner of Beulah and 
123rd Street, at the edge of the Cilen 
ville ghetto. to haul junked 
1958 Cadillac, Guns opened up from 
every One of the truckers called 
tor help on his two-way radio 

Rain of Bullets. Squad cars arrived 
within minutes, and within 
thereafter became the targets of a well 
coordinated ambush. Police, most of 
them equipped with only the standard 
38 revolver, were outgunned, “It 
than Tinian!” ex 
claimed Detective Robert Bennett 
eran of both They shot 
every direction imaginable.’ 
lieemen 


rent 


away a 


side 


seconds 


Was 
worse Sarpan or 
au vet 
from 
Three po 
two patrolmen and a licuten 
and another 14 wound 
We were sucked 
They 
men 


at us 


ant—were dead 
ed within 30 minutes 
in.” said Detective Gerald Viola 
were just waiting for us.” Three 
tried, one by one. to rescue Sergeant 
Sam Levy, who had been hit in the 
chest and one arm and lay tn the street 
One by one, each was wounded 

The pitched battle lasted for about 
four hours, as shadowy snipers ran from 
house to house 
mandeered a neat two-story frame house 
on Lakeview Road. Now more than 
100-strong und armed with automatic ri 
fles. police bombarded the dwelling with 
bullets and tear-gas During 


Eventually several com 


erenades 
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the early morning, flames burst out of 
one of the windows. A gunman shout 
ed from the top floor: “It's hot up 


here!” “Then why don’t you give up?” 
asked a cop. The man began firing 
once more. Within minutes the whole 


house was ablaze. Two charred bodies 
were later found tn the ruins 

Bold Gamble. Though fewer than a 
score of black guerrillas were engaged 
in the battle aph swiftly 
rapped out reports, igniting a full-scale 


the slum teles 





not, Looters and arsonists rampaged 
through a six-square-mile area, as well 


as in nearby Hough, which suffered a 
five-day riot in 1966. Mayor Carl 
Stokes. who as the Negro candidate 


for the office last year inspired the slo 
gan “Cool Cleveland for Carl 
that he might 
He was reluctantly 
Ihio Governor James Rhodes for help 
Within twelve 2.700 National 
Guardsmen streets 


hoped 
again stave off trouble 


forced to call on 


hours 
were on the 

Fenuous order came with dawn, and 
Stokes 
devised a 


on the advice of black leaders, 
bold pacify the 
troubled area the next night. All white 
law-enforcement including the 
National Guardsmen, were withdrawn, 


gamble to 





otficers 


and some 100 Negro policemen—near 
ly all Cleveland has—and 500 Negro c1 
vilians, mostly militants, 
Stokes’ bet paid oif, Rioting stopped 
and no one was tnjured, though looting 
continued. Two nights after the flare 
up, Stokes returned the Guard and an 
integrated police force. The Cleveland 
Insurance Board estimated damage from 
both fire and looting at a relatively low 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000—a figure that 
does not cover small shop owners who 
could not obtain insurance 

The mayor was severely criticized by 
owners of entrusting 
the ghetto to its own activists for 2 
hours, But his decision may well have 
difference between confron- 


were sent in 





looted stores for 





made the 





raion. On the other 
faulted tor not 
forestall 


tauion and cont 








hand, Stokes mis 
having 
trouble 


t be 
taken more 


Cleveland 


uchion to 
fortuitously, had re 
ceived solid warning from the FBI and 
its Own intelligence sources that some 
The only hitch w 
warning was for 8 o'clock We 


thing was brewing 
that the 
nesday m«¢ 
tual zero hour 

The Glenville eruption, said the may 
uniguely different 
other city in the country 


is 





uing, half a day after the ac 





or, Was from any 
other in any 
The others were a 
unresponsive 


But this was a small 


spontancous 
environment 


reac- 
tion to an 
group of deter 
mined men who planned an attack on 
the police.” Reports that other cities 
including Chicago, Detroit and Pitts 
burgh—were targeted for riot turned 
out to be merely rumors 

Jammed Carbine. For all the car 
nage and damage they caused. the 
Cleveland snipers every appear 
ance of bizarre amateurism, brutally in 
spired. Proclaiming himself their lead 
er, Fred (“Ahmed”) Evans, 37, an as 
trologer, calmly surrendered in the 
midst of the battle and just as calmly in 
formed cops that he have 
knocked off them if his gun 
had not jammed. Police found the weap 
on, a .30-cal. carbine. in a bush where 
Evans said he had dropped it. Evans, 
African dashike 


gave 


would 
more ot 


who affects the loose 


robe, received a $7,350 grant this sum- 
mer from “Cleveland: Now!", Stokes’ 
action group for civic betterment. He 


seems to have used the tunds to better 
the community by buving 
disrupt it 


weapons to 


At week's end Cleveland was rel 
atively quiet. However, Stokes cau 
tioned that there was “still cause for 


concern,” (Mf the alleged snipers, three 
are dead and two tn jail. Ahmed Evans 
with first-degree murder, 


along with lesser offenses, such as the 


was charged 


possession of narcotics and an auto 
matic rifle. If the snipers hoped to cause 
outright insurrection in Cleveland, they 
did not succeed. If they wanted merely 
to create local turmoil and national ap 


prehension, they succeeded all too well 





EVANS & STOKES BEFORE RIOT 
The mandate became a hunting license 
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A NIBBLING PROCESS 


Y Richard Nixon’s stop watch, it 

was time to end the qualifying heat 
and prepare for the marathon ahead 
As odds-on favorite for the Republican 
presidental nomination, he had to give 
serious consideration to the choice of a 
running mate. He also set out to polish 
position papers for the G.O.P. Plat 
form Committee, and write an accep 
tance speech, For his retreat, he bor 
rowed a white bungalow at California’s 
Newport Beach that resounded all week 
to pounding waves from the West 

From the East came sounds of per- 
sistent. pounding at Nixon's delegate 
support, Some of his staffers admitted 
that their man had lost about 50 del- 
egate votes in the past few weeks. They 
still believe, however. that he will get 
at least 700 on the first ballot, 33 more 
than needed for nomination. North Car- 
olina, once counted as solid tor Nixon, 
went soft, may go tor a favorite son 
In the Midwest, there were signs of a 
slight shift toward Nelson Rockefeller 
In the South, Ronald Reagan was hav 
ing a visible effect 

Nonendorsements. Four weeks ago, 
Time correspondents surveyed the com- 
mitments and inclinations of the 1,333 
G.O.P, delegates, The indication then 
was that Nixon could expect 688 first- 
ballot votes, or 21 more than necessary 
for the nomination (Time, July 5). A re- 
check last week showed a slight ero 
sion of that strength and enough un 
certainly in some states to put a first- 
ballot nomination in question 

Illinois Senator Charles Percy came 
out for Rockefeller, and while his state's 
delegation is still regarded as predom 
inantly pro-Nixon, the Percy-Rockefel 
ler rapprochement® had psychological 
repercussions, There were three gu 
bernatorial nonendorsements. James 
Rhodes of Ohio, Spiro Agnew of Mary- 
land and George Romney of Michigan 
hung loose. The three states have 132 
votes among them with enough Nixon 
sentiment to settle matters. As long as 
they remain even nominally neutral, 
however, Rockefeller and Reagan op- 
eratives can Keep pleading elsewhere 

Agnew said he did not expect to be 
nominated as a favorite son, indicating 
that his delegation would break before 
the convention opens on Monday. The 
Rockefeller camp believes Rhodes will 
hold out for a couple of ballots. Rom- 
ney, once Rockefellers ally, said none 
of the three prospects appealed to him 
As for his convention role, the Mich 
igander said that he expected “to be in 
the midst of the conflict with words 
that are true and action that is right, 
even if not understood at the time.” 

No Time to Decipher. Neither 
Rockefeller nor Reagan could afford 
the time to try to decipher that Rom- 


The two had been cool since 1964 when 
Percy, the G.O.P. gubernatorial candidate and 
a liberal, came out for Barry Goldwater be 
fore the convention in deference to Illinois 
Republican leaders 
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neyism. They were too busy dominating 
attention at the National Governors’ 
Conference in Cincinnati and bustling 
about the delegate circuit. Rockefeller’s 
people continued to boast about his 
poll showings. Louts Harris’ latest 
showed Rockefeller leading Hubert 
Humphrey by three points while Nixon 
trails by two. They also circulated a 
Pennsylvania poll indicating that Rocke 
feller could carry the state while Nixon 
could not. Nixon retaliated with poll 
findings from California, Ohio, Hlinots, 
Michigan, Florida, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Pennsylvania that showed 
Nixon beating Humphrey and George 
Wallace in each state except Michigan, 


ANGELES TIME 





As an unofficial candidate, Reagan 
has not recently been matched against 
the competition in any of the nation- 
wide polls. His political travels hitherto 
have been ostensibly to help the party 
raise money. Now he is becoming a Iit- 
tle less covert. Nixon has been count- 
ing on solid support from Kentucky, 
but each of the 24 delegates asked to 
have his picture taken with Reagan last 
week, After Reagan left the meeting, 
several delegates asked the Governor's 
strategist, F. Clifton White—who helped 
swing the nomination to Barry Gold 
water four years ago—how they could 
get out of their commitments to Nixon 
White suggested that they switch to a fa- 
vorite-son candidate 

Despite Reagan’s disclaimer that he 
will become a candidate only when 











NIXONS AT LOS ANGELES RECEPTION (AT LEFT; DAVID EISENHOWER) 
Waves to the West, erosion to the East, suspense in the center. 


where Humphrey's lead was less than 
half of 1%, Nixon also maintained his 
strength among rank-and-file Republi 
cans, who, according to the latest Gal 
lup poll, prefer him to Rockefeller, 60% 
to 23% 

Since announcing his candidacy 
April 30, Rockefeller has traveled 
65,000 miles and visited 45 states. He 
was still on the wing last week, court- 
ing Romney in Cincinnati and taking 
side trips to mingle with convention del- 
egates from North Carolina, Kansas, 
Missouri and Rhode Island, insisting 
all the while that the convention is sull 
open 

Tourist Findings. If Rocketeller 
should perform the miracle of stopping 
Nixon, he might just be delivering the 
prize to Reagan. The Californian—as 
well as a good many other Republicans 
—believes that he, not Rockefeller, 
stands to inherit most of Nixon's votes 
if Nixon falters. “It is inconceivable to 
me,” Reagan told Southern delegates 
in Birmingham, “that anyone who 
would support Dick Nixon or me could 
support Nelson Rockefeller.” 


nominated as a favorite son, White and 
other aides have been canvassing del 
egates for some time. “You can't call 
this a campaign,” insists a Reagan hand 
who has been working out of Miami 
Beach. “We're just a couple of guys 
traveling around. All we're doing ts 
gathering information.” The conclusion 
based on these tourist findings is that 
while most Republican delegates like 
Nixon, their affection does not always 
outweigh the fear that he might not 
win. In the South and parts of the 
West particularly, the only place for 
conservative Republicans to go from 
Nixon is to Reagan 

In one respect, this leaves Nixon 
where he has always wanted to be: in 
the center, standing for unity among 
the party’s factions, It also produces an 
air Of suspense and interest about the 
convention, which is better for Nixon 
and the party than a foregone con- 
clusion would be. But as the nibbling 
process from both sides continues, it ts 
still possible, however remotely, that 
Nixon's bastion in the middle will come 
under siege next week in Miami Beach 
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THOSE MUCH-WOOED DELEGATES 


OW the curtain rises on Act Il of the quadrennial 

American drama. Scene: the conventions. Enter the 
delegates—the most courted, yet least known supporting 
players in presidential campaigns. 

The delegates are creatures of paradox. For months, 
the candidates have wooed them: for a glorious week, 
they will stand at the whirling hub of decision. Yet they 
are widely described as mere tools of the true decision 
makers. The great scholars of American politics have 
largely ignored them: neither Tocqueville nor Lord Bryce 
nor Sir Denis Brogan take them very seriously, Yet 
these seemingly faceless men and women are now at the 
focus of national attention. 

Who are the delegates? There will be 4,322 of them— 
1,333 Republicans in Miami, 2.989 Democrats in Chi- 
cago, plus nearly as many alternates. Along with varying 
ideologies, there are clear contrasts between the parties, 
Reflecting their longtime power, more than one-third of 
the Democratic delegates are apt to be public officials, 
compared with one-fifth of the Republicans. If past con- 
ventions are any guide, three out of ten Democratic del- 
egates will be lawyers or judges, against two out of ten 
Republicans; similarly, the Democrats will have many 
more union members and officials. Only about one-quar- 
ter of the Democrats will be businessmen, compared 
with one-third of the Republicans. About 20% of the Re- 
publican delegates and alternates will be women—almost 
twice the Democrats’ proportion, Though one in every 
nine Americans is a Negro, less than 5% of those at- 
tending the Democratic Convention will be Negro, and 
iess than 3% of the Republicans, 

Despite party differences, and the intriguing fact that 
most of this year’s delegates (82% of the Republicans, 
tor example) will be attending their first convention, past 
statistics paint the portrait of a kind of composite del- 
egate. He is a white, middle-class male of about 50, He 
is more than likely a college graduate. He lives well: the 
median income for Democratic delegates in 1964 was 
over $18,000 a year and tor Republicans over $20,000, 
About 10% of the Democrats and 14° of the Repub- 
licans earned more than $50,000. 





The Activist Loyalist 

For all his comparative wealth, the typical delegate 
can hardly be accused of buying his convention seat. To 
be sure, the nation’s political-finance reporting laws are 
notoriously lax. But at least on the record, the median con- 
tribution by 1964 delegates of cither party to their state or- 
ganizations was under $240 a year, less than 30% gave 
as much as $500. What really marks the typical delegate 
is au long record of giving ume and energy to the party 
of his choice. This ts what may pin the hack label upon 
him—though ut also clearly demonstrates a continuing 
concern, whether base or altruistic, that makes him feel 
far more entitled to shape the political process than his 
long-indifferent neighbors. 

Even if he’s sometimes a hack, he’s seldom a boob 
He knows more about the issues, and has much stronger 
opinions about them, than the overwhelming majority of 
ordinary voters. He bas seen and heard the candidates in 
person. even if through a smog of rhetoric, He ts wor- 
ried about the war and the riots and his own role in nom- 
inating a President. Inevitably, he values party loyalty 
and remembers long service, He reads the polls and 
weighs what he wants against who can win. 

Will he assert his independence? The answer depends 
partly on how the typical delegate was chosen. Amid the 
bewildering variety of state election laws, he could be 
hand-picked by his Governor, elected by a state conven- 
tion, or selected by a tiny elite of state party commit- 
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teemen. In only 15 states do registered voters elect 
delegates in primaries. which may be more or less open: 
another three states, including New York, pick some del- 
egates by primaries while party leaders name others. 
Whatever the mechanics, unless the delegate is an in- 
surgent, it is highly likely that he goes to the convention 
as a payoff for his loyal activism—and that hardly pre- 
sages independence. 

Even so, the very profusion of selection methods 
brings every imaginable type to the conventions. Some 
are expectable. the two conventions will muster most of 
the 50 state Governors, and a predictably high pro- 
portion of U.S. Senators and Congressmen, Equally ex- 
pectable types include the pretty. enthusiastic Republican 
matron from Virginia who has given four to eight hours 
a day, five days a week, to her local party headquarters 
to earn her vote in Miami: or the Negro athlete whose 
name adds luster and racial balance to the California 
Democratic delegation. 

The archetypal moneybags—but hardly typical del- 
egate—at either convention is Delaware Republican Reyn- 
olds du Pont, 50, one of the clan's richest: members. 
After M.I.T., he had a go at the family firm, but quietly 
dropped out. Du Pont likes politics and yachts. He was 
elected state senator in 1958. In both 1964 and 1966, he 
managed syndicates of similarly bankrolled yachtsmen 
who tried unsuccessfully to win the right to defend the 
America’s Cup with the twelve-meter American Eagle. 
This summer, though he ts leader of the Republican-con- 
trolled state senate and also chairman of the Republican 
state finance committee, Du Pont missed both Rocke- 
feller and Reagan when they came to Delaware a-woo- 
ing delegates, because on both those weekends he hap- 
pened to be out to sea. 


Moderates, Insurgents, Bosses 


The epitome of the moderate labor leader is Texas 
Democrat Ed Watson, 48, son of a deputy sheriff and 
now vice president of Local 4367 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union. This will be his first na- 
tional convention, but Watson has been a political ac- 
tuvist since 1952. when he lost a bitter factional fight in 
his local precinct. “The issue then—as now—was wheth- 
er liberals or conservatives would control the Texas Dem- 
ocratic Party.” Watson favors Humphrey, and thus finds 
himself tor once on the same side as his longtime con- 
servalive opponents. 

The archetypal insurgent is John Elder, Massachusetts 
Democrat, Presbyterian minister and assistant to. the 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School. Elder, 36, is mar- 
med with five children. a nine-year-old partially blind fos- 
ter child and a six-year-old Negro boy living with the 
family. He ts president of the Arlington, Mass., Com- 
mittee on Viet Nam. “As a clergyman, I suppose I'm 
MOSL Sensitive to some of the moral issues involved, and 
| have been very much impressed with the grounding of 
McCarthy's thought in Christian moral theology. He 
says the war tn Viet Nam is an immoral war, using the 
criteria for a just war that have a good many centuries 
of Christian thought underlying them.” Elder long ago de- 
cided ‘to work within the Democratic Party to reform 
1.” This spring. when he ran as a MeCarthy-pledged del- 
egate. Elder and his running mate defeated organization 
opponents who were mayors of sizable towns. Since Rob- 
ert Kennedy's death, he has also decided to run for 
Congress. 

Party bosses come to conventions in all shapes and 
sizes, Consider the contrast between Victor Smith, Il- 
linois Republican state chairman, and Jesse Unruh, Dem- 
ocrauic speaker of the California assembly, 
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Vic Smith is shim, white-haired, countrified in speech, 
friendly in manner. He publishes the tiny (circ. 2,000) 
weekly Argus in the midstate town (pop. 7.400) of Rob- 
inson. He golfs and fishes, ts a Rotarian and a former 
statewide vice president of the Elks. Fascinated newsmen 
describe him as the healer who wound up as Illinois Re 
publican chairman in 1960 because, in a party ripped 
and bloodied with faction, “he was the only man nobody 
was mad at.” 

Smith has attended every convention since 
supported Dewey, Taft and Goldwater. He now “leans 
toward Nixon, though “I’m not a zealot tor him 
some members of the delegation. I think that 
who've been in the political process as I have are com- 
fortable with Dick Nixon 
felt grateful to him. 1 could feel this way about Rocke- 
feller or Reagan uf | them better bui | 
There’s the old saying here—stay with a 

Jesse Unruh, who sports the longest sideburns in the 


1944: he 


like 


people 


Ive always trusted him and 


knew don't 


mend 


game, is the old pro converted to the new politics. Ince 
the literal Big Daddy of California’s Democratic ma 


chine, Unruh has shed 90 Ibs. since he fell in love with dis 
sent; he now chairs the 172-member delegation that won 
a three-cornered primary contest in support of Robert 
Kennedy against groups committed to McCarthy and to 
Humphrey. Unruh is uncommitted and angry. Through 
cigar smoke; “The gap between political leadership and 
the people is widening at the very lime it ought to be nar- 
rowing . We're not going to the convention simply to 
validate decisions someone else has made in some back 
room in Washington.” 


Representing & Responding 

Unruh’s delegation has glamor and diversity: Actress 
Shirley MacLaine, Singer Andy Williams, Athlete Rafer 
Johnson, Mrs. Milton Berle—plus a dozen students, in 
cluding Richard Raznikov, only 22, a budding political scr- 
entist who got into politics when the Citizens for Ken- 
nedy were impressed by his paper on the feasibility of 
denying the nomination to an incumbent President. “This 
delegation is about as representative as any you can 
find.” Unruh says. “There are very few major campaign 
contributors, but a lot of party activists and the more gen 
eral type of activists who aren't ied to any party. As 
things stand now, none of the candidates could really 
turn them on.” 

While some delegations are more representative than 
others, the people are not fully repre- 
sented, as the marked underparticipanion 
of women and minority groups quickly 
proves. Even if delegates did mirror the 
electorate, the old rules of party discipline 
would probably blur the image, Most Dem- 
ocratic delegations, for example, follow 
the handcufling unit rule, under which the 
majority point of view ts binding on all 
members of a delegation, What most del- 
egates actually represent is clear; a con- 
sensus of the activists who tot at year- 
round politics. These people have at least 
a presumptive claim to special qualifica- 
tions—as well as the defense that politics 
is open to any American who cares enough 
to participate in not only the presidental 
world series, but also the obscure games 
that lead to it. 

Reformers yearn to the 
egate selection system—if nothing clse, to 
make it a real system, Some advocate a na- 
tional primary; others urge at least unt 
form legislation in all 50 states for the 
selection of delegates by direct popular 
vote. Yet such schemes might further boost 
the country’s soaring campaign costs and 
unfairly favor the richest candidates, More- 
over, since inevitably domi- 
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nated by activists, it may well be that delegations se- 


lected by open primaries are no more representative 
than those frankly chosen by party leaders responding to 
the pressures within their organizations 

In fact, the very flux of this surprising election year 
has forced party leaders to respond in ways that may 
open up the conventions a good deal more than has 
been predicted. Though California’s Democratic dele- 


gation Was chosen cnur ly by primary election, for ex- 
the death of Robert Kennedy) 





ample is led to a series 
of resignations and reappointments—a new balance of 
the original Kennedy slate with McCarthyiies and ey 

Humphrey supporiers. New York's Democrat saders 


i McCarthy 
Ricans. In re- 
n J. Burns has already per 


confront hot protests from underrepresenie 
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Such forces are al ine 


work ever in rather unusual 
Jemocratic delegation, which is hand- 
vicked by Segregationist Governor cester Maddox. Mad- 
dox cannot ignore the realities of poltiical balance, and 
Georgia delegates aim to keep open minds. Or so insists 
Lawyer Irving Kaler, a Jewish liberal delegate who re- 
built the party's Adlanta machinery. “The convention at- 
mosphere itself encourages you to consider very care- 
fully.” says Kaler. “You don’t operate in a vacuum 
Every instrument of public opinion is focused on you. It 
you wear a delegate badge, five people stop you before 
you can get across the hotel lobby, and every one of 
them asks, ‘What are you gonna do?’ in the whole con- 
vention process now, more and more influences are reach- 
ing the delegates, moving them farther from the old boss 
system.” Kaler argues that this must bring the outcome 
“pretty close to what the people want.” 

The candidates’ increasingly frantic supplication of sup- 
posedly convinced delegates suggests that quite a few 
of those 4,322 minds may be open. In this volatile poli- 
tical year, which has been rife with surprises, which has 
produced widespread grumbling about preordained 
choices but presents little visible evidence of bossism 
at work the delegates may conceivably be more indepen- 
dent than ever. 


case of Georgia Ss 
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WHO FOR NO. 2? 


HE polls showed he could add mil- 

lions to the Democratic vote total. 
Party leaders were virtually begging him 
to run for Vice President. Family tra- 
dition indicated an acceptance of the 
challenge, whatever the cost. Yet last 
week Edward Moore Kennedy ended 
the drama by ruling himself out of com- 
petition for 1968. “It is impossible,” he 
said in a formal statement. “My rea- 
sons are purely personal. They arise 
from the change in my personal situ- 
ation and responsibilities as a result of 
the event of last month.” 

Kennedy's “final. firm” decision will 
probably succeed in discouraging fur- 
ther pressure on him to run in the 
cause of party unity and loyalty, But 
the fourth and last Kennedy brother 
was hardly renouncing the family leg- 
acy of active political leadership. At 
36, he has many years to build his ca- 
reer and a safe Senate seat as a base. 
Last week he promised he would not 
be silent on “vital foreign and domestic 
policies.” Rather than submerge him- 
self in the vice-presidency, he can seek 
to carve out his own position in the 
next four or eight years whether the 
Democrats win or lose. And he can 
do it without allying himself now with 
either Hubert Humphrey, whose pol- 
icies Bobby Kennedy attacked, or Eu- 
gene McCarthy, who is disliked by the 
clan. 

Post-Pepsi. For the short run, Ken- 
nedy's decision had the heaviest impact 
on Humphrey. Teddy on the ticket 
would conciliate many R.F.K. and Mc- 
Carthy dissidents. More than ever, 
Humphrey's campaign badly needs a 
transfusion of that younger blood. Mc- 
Carthy last week japed that Humphrey 
“may have been under house arrest for 
the past four years,” and the Veep is in- 
deed having more and more trouble 
shedding the stigma of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s policies while simulta- 
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KENNEDY IN BOSTON LAST MARCH 
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neously preserving the image of a faith- 
ful Vice President. 

In the polls he is scrambling to stay 
close to McCarthy—and often winding 
up embarrassingly distant. Audiences 
do not always warm to the Vice Pres- 
ident’s old-fashioned style, and his cam- 
paign forays of late have fallen flat. Last 
week tn Manhattan when Diana Ross & 
the Supremes endorsed Humphrey, 
aides called a special press conference 
to announce the event. A reception for 
“Youthful Volunteers for Humphrey” 
drew a sparse crowd of political veter- 
ans well past the Pepsi generation 

Roundhouse Rhetoric. Humphrey's 
greatest predicament is that Lyndon 
Johnson, far from slipping into the shad- 
ows and allowing his putative successor 
to establish his own image and inde- 
pendence, is playing as strong a lead as 
ever. He even seems bent upon script- 
ing the Chicago convention as a tes- 
tumonial to the Johnson years. Hum- 
phrey last week persuaded former Post- 
master General Larry O'Brien, an old 
adviser to Jack and Bob Kennedy, to be- 
come his campaign manager. O'Brien 
will first try to perk up the Vice Pres- 
ident’s flagging campaign, then attempt 
to influence convention arrangements 
particularly those of the platform com- 
mittee—to make Humphrey appear a 
strong candidate in his own right. His 
working assumption will be that Hum- 
phrey’s most dangerous opponent is not 


McCarthy or a Republican, but the 
L.BJ. brand 
Humphrey and O'Brien will none 


theless be keeping a nervous eye on Me- 
Carthy. If they ever doubted that the 
Minnesota Senator's appeal is broad- 
ening remarkably, they had only to con 
sult Wallaces Farmer, whose presiden 
tial poll of rural lowans last week gave 
McCarthy an cight-point lead over 


Rockefeller and a five-point lead over 


Nixon, with H.H.H 


er HCA 


losing to both Re- 
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Field's 
California Poll shows that McCarthy's 
name at the top of the Democratic tick- 
et, regardless of his running mate, pro- 


publicans. Similarly, Mervin 


vides a clear edge over combi- 
nation of Republicans 

On the stump, McCarthy has begun 
to shake off the languorous air that has 
led some critics to question his tem- 
peramental fitness for the presidency. 
For a rally in Columbia, Md., thou- 
sands of supporters clogged highways 
for miles one steamy night. Hundreds 
who were bottled up in the traffic sim- 
ply abandoned their cars on the road 
side and struck out across the fields to 
hear the Minnesotan. McCarthy, in a 
rare fighting mood, let go a round- 
house attack on Humphrey's campaign- 
ing. “It is time to have done with the 
language of excess, of exaggeration,” 
he said. “It is time not to carry more 
sail by way of rhetoric than the ship of 
state can in fact carry.” 

Outdrawing Yaz. Later in the week 
McCarthy turned up for a rally in Bos- 
ton's Fenway Park before one of the 
largest political crowds ever drawn in 
Boston, The turnstile count was 35,875, 
with 4,000 more standees squeezing in 
and some 6,000 latecomers turned away 
—a gate that exceeded even Carl Yas- 
trzemski's constituency at last fall's 
World Series 

With Ted Kennedy's withdrawal from 
consideration, such performances may 
suggest to Humphrey that he should 
try to induce McCarthy to become his 
running mate. Kennedy's brother-in-law, 
Sargent Shriver, is also a_ possibility 
At a Boston press conference, McCar- 
thy hedged slightly on whether he would 
accept the role, but the chances seem re- 
mote. The two candidates are so far 
apart on Viet Nam policy that many 
of McCarthy's supporters would be ir- 
reconcilably embittered by an alliance. 
After his long and individualistic cru- 
sade, McCarthy at this stage is not 
much concerned with his chances for 
the second spot. 


any 


“HUMPHREY DUMPTY” 


Long-term decision with a short-run impact. 
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A conspiracy to circumvent the Constitution, or a plan to prevent choos? 


HATEVER 
about 
third-party 
Alabamian has delivered on 


said 
and his 


else may be 
Wallace 
presidential candidacy, the 


George 


one cam 
promise getting his first 
We're going to shake the eye 
teeth of the liberals of both national par 


pain belore 


vote 


ties.” he pledged in Des Moines last 
week. By liberal, he means anything 
left of the far, far right, and he has al 


ready unsettled some political wvory tn 


that broad area 
With Wallace drawing up to one 
fifth of the straws in some polls, there 


The Republicans 
are particularly worried because of his 
strength in the South. Boosters of both 
Nelson Rockefeller and Ronald Reagan 
are using the Wallace threat in their at 
tempts to pry Richard Nixon's 
convention delegates. Florida’s Repub 
lican Governor Claude Kirk 
uting an arithmetical bumper sticker 


is cause for concern 


loose 


is distrib 





Translation: Two divided by 
Gico Wallace equals Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey. The Democrats 
that Wallace could hurt them in blue 
collar Dixie 

Dangers. The shadow cast by Wal 
involves not popular ballots but 
Wallace predicts that 
he will be on the ballot tn all states ex 


parties 





also. fear 


areas Outside 


lace 
electoral votes 
cept, perhaps. Ohio, and his aides claim 
that he has qualified in three 
dozen already (although in Massachu 
seus election officials have been reject 
70% of the 
nominating 


some 


ing up to 
Wallace 
curate of 


Signatures on 
peuulions as tnac 
that cit 


mayorily 


fulse). It is certain 
izens represented by a large 
of the electoral vote will g 
to cast Wallace ballots. How 
difficult to forecast. Third-party can 
often look more powerful in 
the summer than on Election Day 

It Wallace Southern 


States and the 








a chance 
many ts 


didates 


curries some 


major candidates run a 
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THE WALLACE DILEMMA 


very close race, it is possible that net- 
ther the Democrat nor the Republican 
will get the 270 electoral votes needed 
for victory. Wallace has that in 
this case he might attempt to barter his 
electoral votes for policy concessions be 
In fact 


said 


fore the electors meet Dec. 16 
unlikely that any candidate 
with Wallace. Thus, the 
issue would be up to Congress in Jan 


it is most 


would treat 


uary. The Constitution calls for the 
House of Representatives to select the 
President, with delegation 
casting one vote and a majority of 26 
If no vice 


each state 


states needed for a decision 
presidential candidate had an electoral 
majority, the Senate would vote to fill 
the second spot 

The presidential election has gone to 
the House only twice, in 180! 
1825S. In the latter case, John Quincy 
Adams although he had tratled 
Andrew Jackson in both popular and 
electoral There are other dan 
vers as well. If the House and Senate 


ure controlled by different parties and 


and 


won, 


votes 


vote along party lines, the President 
and Vice President could conceivably 
be of different parties, Even more un 


settling is the possibility that the House 
might be deadlocked. Then the Vice 
chosen by the Senate—pre 
suming it could 
would become the acting President 


President 
reach a decision— 

Some Congressmen propose to avert 
this threat by embroidering on the Con 
sutution, Republican Charles Goodell 
of New York and Democrat Morris 
Udall of Arizona are pushing a plan 
put forward by University of Virginia 
Orfield, who argues that 
uw gentlemen's agreement can neutralize 


Professor Gary 


Hayes and Benjamin Harrison 


Rutherford 


were the two other Presidents who won al 


though running second in popular votes. In 





the case of Hayes, a special commission ap 


Congress awarded him electora 


pointed by 
votes also claimed by his opponent, Samuel 
aphic 


him an 





Tilden. Harrison won becat 





distribution of his popular 


electoral majorit 


the American Independent Party. The 
gentlemen in question are the leaders 
and two major par 
tics, plus prospective members of the 
91st Congress, which convenes next Jan 


candidates of the 


uary, They would have to agree in ad 
vance that if a House vote ts nec 
essary, the prize would go to the can 


didate with the biggest popular vote 
Skepticism. Goodell said last week 
that this would protect against “con 
stitutional crisis 
perficially attractive and the Goodell 
Udall Presidential Commit 
tee” has drawn some bipartisan House 
support, The candidates themselves view 
the plan with varying degrees of skep 
ticism, And both Carl Albert, the House 
Democratic Majority Leader, and his 
Republican counterpart. Gerald Ford 
charily to the Goodell-Udall 


Indeed, the idea ts su 


People’s 


reacted 
scheme 

This reticence is hardly based on es 
teem for Wallace or for splinter par 
ties, Rather reluctance to 
amend the Constitution by fiat and, in 
effect, deprive a potentially large group 
of voters of tts influence on 
even though that 
may be disruptive 
tical consideration, By 
gate Wallace's votes, the Democrats and 


there ts a 


the elec 
impact 
There ts also a prac 


toral process 
untting to ne 


Republicans would be lending corrob 
attacks on them. Last 
week, protesting “the conspiracy to cu 
cumvent the Constitution,” Wallace de 
“The once-major parties find tt 
necessary to ther 
ward off our grass-roots movement 
Although itis unlikely that the Good 
ell-Udall committee will get the 
gap agreement it secks, the fears evoked 
by the Wallace candidacy may 
more lasting purpose if they lead to ven 
Elec 
pro- 


oration to. his 


clared 


pool resources to 


stop 
serve a 


uine reform of the anachronistic 
toral Numerous 
posals toward this end have been put 
to wither 
This year 


College system 


forward over the years, only 
for lack of popular interest 
the Wallace threat could succeed where 


the reformers have failed 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Strong Echoes from Honolulu 

The Honolulu conference on Viet 
Nam wound up with a strongly worded 
communiqué offering no hint of a 
breakthrough in the war. Last week Ho- 
nolulu’s firm words produced echoes in 
Paris, Saigon and Cincinnati, site of 
the U.S. Governors’ Conference 
> In Paris, U.S. Ambassador Averell 
Harriman made it clear that Washington 
was not about to order a complete 
bombing halt in the North unless Ha- 
noi offered something in return. “What 
are you prepared to do in response to 
our de-escalations?” asked Harriman 
“What will you do if we cease bomb- 
ing the North altogether?” The North 
Vietnamese, who had expected the Ho- 
nolulu meeting between Lyndon John- 
son and South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thiecu to yield an an- 
nouncement of a complete bombing 
halt, had an equally blunt reply. Stop 
the bombing, they said, and then we'll 
talk about it, For a time, the U.S. con 
ferees were hoping that a lull in the 
war might prove to be the conciliatory 
gesture that Washington is looking for 
That speculation ended last week with 
terrorist attacks on Saigon and nearby 
towns that killed nine, wounded 68 
> In Saigon, renewed assurances of 
U.S. support and the omission of 
any proposal for either a bombing pause 
or a future political role for the Viet 
Cong measurably strengthened Thiecu's 
hand. He immediately used that new 
found strength to squeeze his oppo 
sition. Lawyer Truong Dinh Dzu, run- 
ner-up to Thieu in last September's 
presidential elections, drew a five-year 
prison term at hard labor for suggest 
ing that it would “be better if we ne- 
gotiated” with the National Liberation 
Front, the guerrillas’ political arm. Dzu’s 
imprisonment followed the death sen 
tences meted out in absentia two weeks 
ago to ten members of the recently 
formed Alliance of National, Demo 
cratic and Peace Forces for recommend- 
ing a coalition government. Harriman 
has publicly dismissed the Alliance as 
“a front for the Front’—an impression 
buttressed by the fact that its propa 
ganda tracts are being cranked out on 
the same mimeograph machines used 
by Hanoi's Paris delegation 
> In Cincinnati, where Johnson stopped 
en route back to Washington from his 
Texas ranch, he told the nation’s Gov- 
ernors that he intended to pursue his 
present course In Viet Nam “regardless 
of the pressures and strains of this po 
litical year.” Said he: “Some among us 
seem to feel that I or we alone can 
bring peace to Viet Nam. They seem 
to ignore the presence and the irrec- 
oncilability of the enemy.” When he 
added that the U.S. was not going to im 
pose a coalition government on Saigon 
or “let the totalitarians impose a Com- 
munist government either,” he was 
heartily applauded 

It was unlikely that Hubert Hum- 
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JOHNSON IN CINCINNATI 
Pursuit of the present course. 


phrey’s advisers were similarly inclined 
to cheer. The Vice President has prom- 
ised to issue a major Viet Nam state 
ment in the near future, but Johnson's 
more-of-the-same policy makes it dif- 
ficult for him to say anything that does 
not either repudiate the President or dis- 
appoint those who want to see a swift 
end to the war. For the time being, he 
contented himself with a thinly veiled 
rebuke to his rival for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy. “Peace talkers are 10¢ 
a dozen today,” Humphrey said at a din 
ner-dance at Manhattan's Waldorf-As- 
toria. “Peaceworkers, peacemakers are 
priceless.” Judging from the still-remote 
prospects for peace, that verdict seems 
unimpeachable 





THIEU IN SAIGON 
Squeeze from a stronger hand. 





THE CONGRESS 


Painful Cutting — 

Economy, the 90th Congress is learn- 
ing to its embarrassment, is easier to 
preach than to practice. For nearly a 
year the recalcitrant lawmakers refused 
to approve the Administration's income 
tax surcharge until the President agreed 
to a $6 billion reduction in spending 
Last week, faced with the actual task 
of trimming that much, they encoun 
tered formidable resistance. 

The June tax bill demanded that fed- 
eral agencies hire only three new work 
ers to replace every four who leave 
Government service until federal man- 
power is scaled down to the 2,366,000 
level of June 30, 1966. The formula is 
only theoretically simple. The belea 
gucred postal service protested that it 
could not reduce its payroll of 710,000 
without either 1) having to pay vastly in- 
creased overtime, thus virtually cancel 
ing its savings, or 2) seriously curtail 
ing deliveries and service. Postmaster 
General Marvin Watson warned the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee that he would be forced to 
shut down 12,000 smaller post offices 
and restrict residential delivery to four 
days a week 

Lining Up. Other agencies are lining 
up for exemptions from the manpower- 
reduction proviso. The Federal Aviation 
Administration has won Senate per 
mission to add several thousand more 
badly needed air-traffic controllers at 
the nation’s airports, More offices, such 
as the Veterans Administration and the 
Social Security Administration, — will 
also make the case that they cannot han- 
dle their expanding workload with a 
1966-force level 

Some agency heads, of course, were 
merely playing Johnsonian politics to 
forestall or reduce curtailments. What- 
ever the difficulties, few Government 
agencies can realistically argue that it 
is Impossible to pare expenditures with 
out loss of effectiveness 

For the long haul, however, some of 
the proposed economies may prove 
damaging. Last week the Senate For- 
cign Relations Committee approved a 
$1.9 billion foreign aid bill—a cut of 
more than $1 billion from the amount 
that the President requested and the 
smallest authorization in the 21-year his- 
tory of the foreign aid program. The 
committee, whose leaders have repeat- 
edly complained in the past that they 
have been denied a voice in foreign pol 
icy, thus voted to blunt one of its more 
effective instruments 

The prospect is that despite such am- 
putations, Congress will eventually re- 
duce the President's original $186.1 bil- 
lion budget request by only about $3 
billion. Then the Administration will 
presumably attempt to lop off more 
But the war, along with interest on the 
national debt and other exigencies of 
the nation’s housekeeping, will make 
further substantial reductions almost 
prohibitively difficult 
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Shot Down 


Both houses of Congress last week 
virtually shot down any hope of mean- 
ingful federal control of guns. The 
major defeat occurred in the House, 
where it came in the form—but not 
the substance—ol victory for tughter 
laws. Voting 305 to J18, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
that would limit interstate mail-order 
sales of long guns and certain types of 
ammunition.“ However, charged the 
bill's disappointed floor manager. 
Brooklyn Democrat Emanuel Celler, the 
measure left loopholes “as wide as the 
Grand Canyon.” Among the 19 amend- 
ments adopted was one permitting gun 
collectors to qualify as “dealers” and 
thus become exempt from the inter- 
state ban. Another amendment—a clear 
victory for the National Rifle Asso 
ciation—would exempt long-gun ammu- 
nition from the mail-order ban 

Even so, the minimal bill was almost 
certainly more than the House would 
have passed before Robert Kennedy's 
death. It will accomplish some useful 
purposes, such as banning over-the- 
counter sales of rifles, shotguns, and big- 
ger weapons [to most oul-of-staters. 
those under 18, fugitives, mental de- 
fectives, felons and anyone under in 
dictment for a crime 

Neither the House bill nor a similar 
Senate bill, cleared by the Judiciary 
Committee the same day, provides for li- 
censing gun owners or federal regis- 
tration of firearms. The bitter oppo- 
sition of South Carolina's Strom Thur 
mond had convinced the Senate's chiet 
gun-control proponent, Joseph Tydings. 
that his only chance for a tough bill 
lay on the Senate floor itself, where 
the Maryland Democrat hopes to re 
vive the measure after the conventions. 
Thurmond further emasculated the 
weaker Dodd bill with six amendments, 
similar to those in the House, before 
the Judiciary Committee reported it out 

In the House, New Jersey Democrat 
Charles S. Joelson was not heartened 
when told that gun-control foes “could 
live with” the watered-down bill, “I sug- 
gest,” he chided his colleagues, “that 
tens of thousands of Americans can 
die with it.” 


THE SENATE 


Judgment and the Justice 

On its cinematic merits, it seems un- 
likely to win even passing mention at 
any of the international film festivals. 
But in the New Senate Office Building 
last week, “O-7" was boffo. The movie, 
as billed by an aide to Senator Strom 
Thurmond, is “a vulgar, filthy, sub- 
jective thing of a woman disrobing 
down to her transparent panties.” 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 





Interstate shipment of handguns to indi 
viduals and their over-the-counter sale to out 
of-staters had already been prohibited in the 
previously passed omnibus crime bill 
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does not often enliven its deliberations 
with erotica. The opportunity arose, 
improbably enough, during its hearings 
on the nomination of Associate Justice 
Abe Fortas as Chief Justice of the Unit- 
ed States 

Along with a clutch of lurid nudie 
magazines, the film was introduced as 
evidence of the kind of material that 
the Supreme Court, with Fortas in 
agreement, has found to be not legally 
obscene. Senator Thurmond branded 
the nudist magazines, such as Nudi 
Fax, Friendly Female and Weekend Jay- 
bird, as “foul, putrid, filthy, repulsive, 
objectionable and obnoxious.” 

Refusing to Answer. Last weck’s at- 
tack was a good indication of the grow- 
ing strength of the movement to block 
the confirmation of Fortas and Homer 
Thornberry, Lyndon Johnson's nominee 
for Associate Justice. Though the hear- 
ings ended after nine days. more than 


ADULTS 
ONLY! 


In Blushing Color 


AD FOR “ADULT” FILM 
Attack in strength. 


a score of Senators made it plain that 
they plan a filibuster when Congress re- 
turns after the conventions. Michigan 
Republican Robert Griffin, leader of 
the anti-Fortas bloc, claimed that he al- 
ready had more than enough votes to 
keep a filibuster going indefinitely 
Liberal supporters of the appoint- 
ments were not altogether unhappy with 
a temporary delay that would let mem- 
ories dull and tempers cool, Fortas was 
on firm ground in refusing to answer 
questions about past rulings and tssues 
that might be brought before the court 
in the future, but it still looked odd for 
a judge, in effect, to “take the Fifth.” 
Though he was open and candid about 
his relations with the President, even 
his friends were dismayed by the ex- 
tent to which Justice Fortas had dou- 
bled as White House adviser. Nor was 
Fortas’ case helped by comments from 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, who 
said that the Justice's critics were mo- 
tivated by “political partisanship and, 








in some Cases, Opposition to civil rights 
advances.” Others claimed, with less rea- 
son, that anti-Semitism was involved in 
the opposition to Fortas. 

The whole affair was particularly try- 
ing for Fortas, who could not very 
well answer back. In his only public 
comment, he noted, only half-facetious- 
ly, that his “anger and outraged  si- 
lence” might cause ulcers. The ulcers 
are likely to proliferate when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes. All but inconceivable 
as it seemed a few weeks ago, it Is 
now at least a possibility that Abe For- 
tas will be the first Chief Justice-des- 
ignate since 1795 to be denied his seat 


LOS ANGELES 
Sam Under Siege 


Running Los Angeles is like driving 
through that bewildering conurbation 
without a road map. The municipal 
charter diffuses power among the may- 
or, the city council and sundry city com- 
missions, an arrangement that confuses 
all and pleases none—least of all the 
flamboyant, aggressive mayor, Sam 
Yorty. He complains that he has tn- 
sufficient power to manage his urban 
empire. His critics, who are growing in 
number, reply that Sam has misused 
the very real power he has—and they 
are banding together to block his re- 
election next spring. 

Criticism last week focused on a 
parks and recreation commission scan 
dal. Three weeks ago, Yorty was stung 
by the conviction of two of his harbor 
commissioners for bribery, while two 
others await trial. And the criticism 
goes beyond his commissioners to the 
mavor himself. Negroes and white lib- 
erals claim that Yorty failed to move 
adequately to solve ghetto problems af- 
ter the 1965 Watts riots, 

The Los Angeles Times and other 
critics have assailed the mayor's fre- 
quent and protracted absences from the 
city—trips that have apparently helped 
boost trade but have kept him away 
too long from the critical problems in 
his own backyard. Yorty’s most em- 
barrassing gaffe, faithfully recorded on 
nationwide TV, was his gratuitous re- 
cital of possible evidence against Sir- 
han Sirhan, accused assassin of Robert 
Kennedy 

The newly organized critics, who call 
themselves, with Jacobin earnestness, 
“the Committee for the City,” are a non- 
partisan coalition of activists from Los 
Angeles’ professional, academic and ar- 
tistic worlds. They have the strong and 
enthusiastic support of Los Angeles 
Times Publisher Ous Chandler, who al- 
lows that “it would be nice to have 
someone in office who would do good 
things for the city.” At their first gen- 
eral meeting this week, the nearly 200 
members will consider issues and can- 
didates for the spring battle with Yorty. 
A leading contender is Frank Man- 
kiewicz, Robert Kennedy's press sec- 
retary, who used to practice law in 
Beverly Hills. 
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AVIATION 
Saturated Sky 


While Government and_ industry 
groped for ways to alleviate America’s 
aenal arteriosclerosis, the traffic jam in 
the skies shifted from acute to chronic 
The glut that has all but congealed the 
New York City metropolitan area’s 
“Bird Cage”’—Kennedy, La Guardia 
and Newark airports—now spreads con- 
fusion across the country and abroad, 
shredding connecting schedules in Los 
Angeles and squeezing service in Mi 
ami, Fortnight ago, “Black Friday” 
choked the Golden Triangle between 
New York City, Chicago and Wash- 
ington with 2.079 delays. Black Friday 
now is every day. The situation cannot 


wenan 





CONTROL TOWER AT KENNEDY AIRPORT 
Black Friday every day. 


possibly get better before it gets worse 

Chicago’s O'Hare, the world’s bus 
lest commercial airport, sometimes was 
logging two-hour tieups. One frustrated 


Detroit-bound passenger decided to 
drive instead—and almost beat the 
plane. An English tourist in Los An- 


geles sampled U.S. airline hang-ups and 
threatened to take a ship home through 
the Panama Canal. A pilot flying from 
Bermuda to New York 
sengers on takeoff—accurately, as ut 


advised pas- 


turned out—of his three-hour flight 
plan: “Two to get there and one to cir 
cle." American Airlines reported that 


the previous week's average 88-min. de 
lay at Kennedy 
day’s average of 3 hr. 14 min. on the 
Chicago-to-New York run. Before the 
rush-hour delays at Kennedy 
averaged 30 min 

Picking Up the Slack. Pilots circling 
in tortuous holding patterns quickly ex- 
haust their maximum allowable fying 
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rose last week to one 


CTrISIS, 


time. National Airlines by last week 
had canceled vacations and slashed 64 
flights from this month's schedule. 
Northeast Airlines scrapped eight in one 
day. Last year delays cost the airlines 
$50 million. This year, in the Golden 
Triangle alone, they are hitting $1,000.- 
000 a day. Uncounted—and largely un 


noticed—additional losses come from 
air-cargo delays. New York Customs 


Broker Jack Hyams said that Kennedy 
Airport has freight stacked up “prac- 
tically to the runway,” with three-week 
delays for some deliveries after 
shipments have been landed 

Charles ¢ Tillinghast, president of 
Trans World Airlines, last week called 
for industry-wide sessions on the crisis 


local 


He suggested shifting rush-hour flights 
to outlying terminals. More drastic was 
his proposal to end rush hour itself by 
changing schedules. By week's end the 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorized the 
talks. Airliners soon may be diverted at 
peak hours from congested airports, and 
peak-hour flights may 
premium rates. The in- 
blames the glut partly on pri 
vate planes, but barring them from 
major airports would hardly dent the 
crush. At Kennedy, they make an es- 
timated 10% of the flights. New York 
City’s three major terminals at last count 
had 162 scheduled flights in and out be- 
tveen 5 p.m, and 6 p.m. each day 

3-D Slot Track. Obviously, solving 
aviation’s crisis will take vast amounts 
of money for new airports and equip- 
ment, and far more uerial traflic cops 
than the 14,000 controllers the Federal 
Aviation Administration now has in 340 
terminals and 27 centers across the U.S 
To dramatize their overwork and the 
limitations of radar tracking equipment 
no longer able to cope with the crowd 
ed sky, the newly unionized controllers 
began to play the game according to 
the book. They invoked long-avoided 
regulations requiring at least a three- 
mile separation between planes for safe- 
ty (in recent months, aircraft had been 


Passengers on 
have to pay 
dustry 


allowed as close as two miles). One pro- 
posal to ease the jam included a tem- 
porary shutdown of 335 FAA-manned 
flight service stations and transfer of 
their 900 controllers to busier towers 

Oklahoma Senator Mike Monroney 
aviation needs 600 new airports 
right now, costing an immediate $3 bil- 
lion, plus $8 billion more in the next 
Every ten days, 13 new com 
mercial jets take off to join the 2,521 al- 
ready in the air; 17 new private air- 
craft go aloft each day. Airline traffic 
is up 17.4% so far this year 

Some day, perhaps, the air will be 
fully automated, a three-dimensional 
slot car track with computer-controlled 
aircraft shuffling around the sky with- 
out crowding or possible human error 
Meanwhile, the Senate last week passed 
a bill exempting the FAA from blanket 
manpower cuts, enabling the agency to 


says 


decade 


hire 3,627 more air controllers at a 
cost of $145 million. Once hired, they 
will take two years to train 





PUERTO RICO 


A Protégé Disowned 

For three decades, Luis Munoz Ma 
rin and his Popular Democratic Party 
presided over Puerto Rico's transfor- 
mation from an impoverished Carib 
bean stepchild of the U.S. to a com 
monwealth of increasingly robust eco- 


nomic health. Then, in 1965, Munoz’s 
hand-picked successor, Roberto San- 
chez Vilella, took over. Mufioz. who 


went into semiretirement as a senator, 
continued to maintain a jealous watch 
over the aging party that he had found 
ed. Increasingly irked by his successors 
independent ways, he and a coalition 
of P.D.P. leaders last week denied San- 
chez nomination to a guber 
natorial term and all but drummed him 
out of the party 

An engineer by training, Sanchez had 
worked for 30 years as Munoz’s closest 
and Governor 
he betrayed a lack of political savvy 
His sometimes brash young assistants In 
evitably angered P.D.P. regulars accus 
tomed to Munoz’s paternalistic style 
Sanchez sought to broaden the party's 
base and wean it from Munoz’s ubig 
uitous influence. But Munoz, like a 
Latin Lear, proved less than willing to 
see his rule pass to the next generation 

Jeers. The schism widened a year 
ago when Sanchez, now 55, divorced 
his wife of 30 years and within three 
days married a beautiful younger wom- 
an, Lawyer Jeannette Ramos, who ts 
36, Aware of the problem that posed 
with his Roman Catholic constituency, 
the Governor announced at the same 
time that he would not seek 
tion, By March, however, his confidence 
was so restored that he reversed his de 
cision, against Muhoz’s wishes 

“The people shall decide” became 
Sanchez’s campaign slogan, As it hap 
pened, the decision was made by the 
party leaders whom he had antagonized 
Sanchez called for open gubernatorial 
party primaries, but his demand was de- 
nied. The P.D.P. convention was re- 
scheduled a month carlier to forestall 
popular debate. and the Governor's 
forces charged that the selection of del- 
egates was rigged. Last week, in San 
Juan’s Hiram Bithorn Stadium, party 
regulars, under the impassive gaze of 
Luis Mufioz, jeered Sanchez, then over 
whelmingly nominated Luis Negron 
Lopez, the senate majority 
the governorship 

Sanchez withdrew to greet 
thousand of his own partisans at La For 
taleza and to ponder running as an in- 
dependent. His candidacy would drain 
off many votes that normally would go 
to the P.D.P, nominee. Barring a three- 
way race, Negron is slightly favored to 
defeat New Progressive Party Candidate 
Luis Ferré, a fervent advocate of state- 
hood and the only other significant can- 
didate. If the Popular Democratic Party 
should indeed splinter, the era of Mu 
hoz and of steady commonwealth sta 
tus may be ended 
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AH week the gleaming black Chai- 
ka limousine of the Russian am- 
sped and forth 
the bridges over Prague’s Vitava River 
—the little Soviet flag on the fender dis- 
creetly removed. As fast as Soviet Am 
bassador Stepan Chervonenko delivered 
messages from the Kremlin to govern- 
ment and party offices tn Prague, the 
Czechoslovaks worked feverishly at 
drafting replies. Then the Czechoslovak 
party Presidium met to prepare point- 
by-point answers to a barrage of Rus- 
sian demands expected at a_ historic 
summit conference this week in Czecho 
slovakia with the Soviet Politburo 

The Moscow Politburo’s decision to 


bassador back across 


AULY NEWS 





becalmed tem- 


Czechoslovakia 
porarily a storm that has darkened the 
skies of all Eastern Europe. It was near- 


go to 


ly as surprising a concession tor the 
Russians to make as it would have 
been for John F. Kennedy and his Cab- 
inet to have journeyed to Havana for 
talks during the Cuban missile crisis 
Never in the Soviet Union's 50-year his- 
tory has the entire party leadership trav 
eled abroad. The Russians had at first 
peremptorily that the Czecho 
slovaks come to the Soviet Union 
However generous Russia's 
the Czechoslovaks were still very much 
under pressure—and not likely to wel 
come their guests with any brass bands 
The Russians’ mission is nothing less 
than to force the Czechoslovaks to for 
sake the democratic reforms that Party 
Boss Alexander Dubéek has brought to 
the country over the past seven months 
Moscow claims that the liberalization 
is paving the way for subversion and 
counter-revolution and weakening a 
keystone in the entire Warsaw Defense 
Pact structure. The Russian talks with 
Prague's may well determine 


insisted 


gesture, 


leaders 
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whether democracy will have any fu 
ture in Eastern Europe—and whether 
the Czechoslovaks will have to defend 
their new society against the unleashed 
fury of Russian tanks and troops 
Offering a Pacifier. The Russians let 
it be Known in embassies around the 
world that they were going to Czecho 
slovakia armed with five major points 
1) that internal Czechoslovak develop- 
ments constitute a threat to socialism 
and the Warsaw Pact; 2) that the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party is los 
ing or giving up its leading role; 3) 
that the party is overrun with “revi- 
sionists”; 4) that Czechoslovak journal- 
ists are against the party, the Warsaw 


Pact and the unity of the Communist 
camp: and 5) that if Dubéek does not 
act himself, he can expect “international 
help”—meaning from Red army troops 

Dubéek hardly seemed prepared to 
acknowledge any of this, but he did 
throw a pacifier Moscow's way. His 
party Presidium, replying to a harsh So 
vict note, rigorously denied charges that 
the country’s frontier with West 
many was inadequately defended, But 
the Czechoslovaks agreed to transfer 
Lieut. General Vaclav Prehlik from his 
party post as chief of security for the 
army back to strictly military duties 
The Russians had accused Prehlik, who 
recently demanded revisions in the War 
saw Pact command, of leaking the pact’s 
military secrets. He did not lose his 
army rank, and his job was due to be 
abolished anyway under coming re- 
torms. Nevertheless, his removal was a 
victory not only for the Russians but 
also for the conservatives in Prague 
whom Moscow would like to see un- 
seat Dubéek. For Prchlik was the gen- 
eral who had prevented a January coup 
by army units loyal to ex-party Boss An- 


Ger- 


Toward a Collective Test of Wills 


tonin Novotny, the Stalinist that Dub 
éek bounced from office 

Show of Force. To strengthen their 
case at the summit conference, the Rus 
sians mobilized their armies throughout 
Eastern Europe in a massive and un- 
precedented show of power. At least 
3,000 men, out of the original Soviet 
force of 16,000 troops who had come 
to Czechoslovakia in June for Warsaw 
Pact exercises, kept up their conspic- 
uous bivouac near roads in Slovakia 
last week. The few Russian units that 
did leave marched straight to Poland, 
where they pitched their tents hard by 
Czechoslovakia’s border. Soviet tanks 
and at least 1,000 other military ve- 





“ISN'T IT TIME YOU WENT HOME, MUM?’ 


hicles suddenly began rolling over the 
roads in East Germany, most of them 
headed southward toward the Czecho- 
slovak border. The Kremlin announced 
a two-week series of maneuvers by sup- 
ply and repair units of the Red army 
from Riga on the Baltic to Odessa on 
the Black Sea and, of course, along 
the frontier with Slovakia. The Rus- 
sians also launched nationwide antiair 
craft exercises under the name 
Operation Skyshield 

At the same time, the Soviets busily 
built a rationale for possible military ac- 
tion. They charged that new hoards of 
arms hidden away for 
had been discovered in Czechoslovakia 
The Prague government denied it. Pri 
vately, Czechoslovak officials claimed 
that a cache of U.S.-made guns dis 
covered near the West German border 
last month was probably planted there 
by Russian troops as a pretext for in- 
tervention, should one be required 

The Soviet newspaper Izvestia de- 
scribed as “an evil man” Czechoslovak 
Interior Minister Josef Pavel, who has 
been in charge of dismantling the Sta- 


code 


Insurrectionists 
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linist state security apparatus in the 
country. The Communist Party news- 
paper Pravda likened the Czechoslovak 
reformers to China’s Chairman Mao 
implying that they have in common “a 
striving to replace Leninism by so-called 
national versions.” [nits 
tack yet, Pravda asked: “Is there really 
any need to wait for counter-revolu- 
tionary forces to become masters of 
the situation in Czechoslovakia before 
Starting a struggle against them?” Per 
haps to get their own citizens out of 
the line of fire, or just to add to the eco- 
nomic squeeze on Prague, the Kremlin 
ominously canceled all holiday tours to 
Czechoslovakia by Russians for at least 
30 days. 
Russia's 


strongest al- 


most orthodox ally, East 


The West German government tried to 
calm Soviet fears over planned “Black 
Lion” army maneuvers near the Czecho- 
slovak border this September. Bonn or- 
dered the exercises shifted from Ba- 
varia to a site in Baden-Wurttemberg 
150 miles away 

As for the Czechoslovak people, they 
kept up their torrent of resolutions, let- 
ters and expressions of support for Dub- 
cek. Trade unions. factories, youth or- 
ganizations and other groups tried their 
best to convince the Russians of the 
country’s unity, Czechoslovak film mak- 
ers, journalists, and writers tn- 
vited their colleagues in other Eastern 
European Communist states to come to 
Prague to see for themselves whether 
Communism was really in peril. Among 


actors 





SOVIET TROOP CARRIERS PARKED ON MOUNTAIN ROAD NEAR ZILINA 
Busily building a rationale for possible action. 


Germany, showed Increasing jillers over 
events in Czechoslovakia. Walter Ul 
bricht’s Neues Deutschland ranted at 
the Czechoslovaks for handing out cop- 
ies Of a controversial call to demo- 
cratic achon entitled “2,000 Words” to 
East German tourists in Prague. Trav- 
elers reported that Ulbricht’s border 
guards were unrolling coils of barbed 


wire and planting mines along the 
Czechoslovak frontier to prevent any 
exodus across it by discontented East 


Germans 

Avoiding a Pretext. In Western cap 
itals, leaders and officials doggedly 
avoided providing Moscow with any ex 
ternal excuse for smashing the Czecho 
slovaks. Washington watched in fasci 


nauion, anxiety—and almost total si- 
lence. The one exception: summoning 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 


to his office, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk demanded an explanation from 
Moscow of allegations that the CIA 
was stockpiling arms in Czechoslovakia. 
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those invited by the country’s Writers 
Union were French Communist Louis 
Aragon and Leftist Jean-Paul Sartre 

Shrewd Tactic. The Czechoslovaks 
obviously had a stake in maintaining 
the appearance of normalcy. Foreign 
Trade Minister Vaclav Vales went to 
Moscow to talk with Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin about enlarged trade 
between the two countries. A delega- 
tion of trade unionists from East Ger- 
many was given a friendly welcome in 
Prague. Prime Minister Oldrich Cernik 
and his top ministers turned up at the 
embassy of Poland—Moscow’'s other 
main ally—to celebrate the country’s 
National Day. Touring tarmers from 
the Ukraine looked over croplands in 
Eastern Slovakia not far from where 
Soviet troops were encamped 

In the eastern part of the country, 
some villagers bantered with the Soviet 
troops, even offered them flowers and 
glasses of wine, In turn, the Russians 
played their accordions for the people, 


kicked around a ball with 
the youngsters and even helped farm- 
ers to harvest their crops. The regime 
in Prague was unconcerned over this 
fraternization, indeed was proud of the 
restraint showed by its people. The fact 
was that the entire nation was eager to 
get rid of the troops as soon as pos- 
sible; the flowers and wine constituted 
a shrewd Czechoslovak tactic to per- 
suade the Russians that they have noth 
ing to worry aboul. 

Fear of Demonstrators. In deference 
to Soviet wishes, Prague kept the ar- 
rangements for the summit shrouded in 
secrecy, The Russians were not only 
testing the Czechoslovak leaders to see 
it they can keep anything secret these 
days; they were also said to be terrified 
that hordes of Czechoslovaks might turn 
out to demonstrate and present peti- 
tions, as has become their habit 

At week's end, the Soviet Politburo 
broke up into two groups and report 
edly departed for the summit. One 
group was believed to have gone via 
Warsaw to brief Polish officials prior 
to the conference, and the other by 
way of East Germany to consult with 
party leaders there. The conference 
would most likely take place at either 
a villa at Zlata Idka near KoSice or a 
country lodge in the High Tatra Moun- 
tains. In both places, the Soviet leaders 
could easily beckon Russian troops who 
are tarrying in Eastern Slovakia. How- 
ever close the troops, Dubéek certainly 
did not plan to cower or apologize. In- 
stead he hoped to take the offensive 
himself at the outset, The Czechoslovaks 
have some grievances of their own con- 
cerning Soviet domination of both the 
Warsaw Pact and the COMECON eco- 
nomic community 

Trying Everything. The eleven-man 
Czechoslovak Presidium has vowed to 
tight down the line for liberal reform 
and independence in the facedown with 
the eleven-member Politburo. Dubéek 
agreed to take the entire Presidium with 
him, including the conservatives among 
whom the Russians hope to find some 
allies. But he planned to permit only 
the progressives to make formal state- 
ments at the meeting 

The Russians were expected to try 
every tactic to bring the Czechoslovaks 
to their socialist senses. For one thing, 
they would no doubt remind the 
Czechoslovaks that 80% of their trade 
is with the Soviet Union, which could 
easily cut off the wheat and raw ma- 
terials that the country depends upon. 
For another, they would probably dan- 
gle before Dubéek a hard-currency loan 
of about $400 million that he needs 
for economic modernization. The So- 
viets might even revive demands that 
Russian troops be stationed on Czecho- 
slovak soil, hoping that such a garrison 
could permanently discourage a Prague 
walkaway from the Communist alliance 
Dubéek might agree to admit token So- 
viet units to mollify Moscow 

On the broader Soviet demands for 
an end to the liberalization, a clash 
seemed inevitable. The Kremlin has giv- 
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If you want the world’s 
best imported beer: 


Go to Europe...and have a MICHELOB. 


A lot of people think Michelob 
is one of those foreign beers. 
Wrong. It’s brewed right here in 
America by Anheuser-Busch. 
Has been since 1896. 





In beer, going first class is Michelob. Period. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. » ST. LOUIS 
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This new Amoco 120 SS Radial 

Oval tire had better be all we say 
it is, or we might as well 
Say goodbye to your as 
gasoline business. a), 














And we're not about to do that. We say our new Amoco® 120 SS Radial Oval 
tire could save your life. An exaggeration? Consider that it puts six plies 
between you and the road. Consider the results of 2 million miles of road 
testing. It gives you twice the mileage of most new car tires. Three times the 
body strength. 

Consider its open groove tread that grips as a tire has never gripped the 
road before. 

It's even a reversible tire. Gives you a red stripe on one side, dual white on 
the other. 

Now you can understand why we're willing to stake your gasoline business 
on this tire. The world’s first radial oval. And we're even making it easy to buy. 
Use your Standard Oil Credit Card and our new revolving charge plan. 

‘You expect more from Standard, and you get it.’’* 









And tires are no exception. 


When you buy a tire from us, we both live with it. 
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Pm ©American Oil Company, 196 
~.. _ oT World's largest distributor of Atlas tires 
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chain of credit cards 
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en Dubéek a list of ten party pro- 
gressives whom it would like to see 
purged. It also wants ironclad guar- 
antees that Dubéek will restore control 
over so-called “anti-soctalist” forces, 
prohibiting them from making any more 
speeches, giving interviews, writing ar- 
ticles and putting together petitions that 
are critical of the party. At the very 
least, says Harvard Kremlinologist 
Adam Ulam, the Russians seek “some 
sort of declaration from the Czecho- 
slovak leaders that they won't let the 
thing get too far, that they will not tol 
erate real democracy tn the sense of 
real competition for leadership.” 

Dwarf-Sized Man. Since Dubéek is 
unlikely to retreat very far, the only 
hope that the Russians would seem to 
have of defeating his program is to 
somehow oust him as party boss. In 
the present mood of Czechoslovakia, 
that would probably require nothing 
less than a bullet—or the Red army. In 
spite of minimal concessions, Dubéek 
is not yet in deep trouble with his 
party and clearly leads a united people 
At week's end, Dubéek called on the na- 
tion to back him with “strong faith in 
our good cause and confidence that the 
correctness of our new policy will be 
proved.” 

As the summit drew closer, all East- 
ern Europe was edgy—and unsure of 
exactly what lay ahead. Despite their 
studied nonchalance, the Czechoslovak 
people pressed their leaders hard not to 
compromise. Thousands of them lined 
up to sign copies of a manifesto, writ- 
ten by Playwright Pavel Kohout and 
printed in the journal Litedrni Listy, 
which exhorted the leaders to “act, ex- 
plain and unanimously defend the way 
that we have entered and do not in- 
tend to leave while we live.” Along 
with the manifesto, the journal's ed- 
itors ran a cartoon showing a gargan- 
tuan figure of Soviet Party Boss Leo- 
nid Brezhnev frantically pouring buck- 
ets of water on a tiny bungalow rep- 
resenting Czechoslovakia. A dwarf-sized 
man is pecking out of a window and 
shouting at him: “This house is not on 
fire!” 


NIGERIA 

Agony in Biafra 

For the second time in 14 months of 
cruel civil war, Nigeria’s federal gov- 
ernment and Biafra’s secessionist re- 
gime were edging toward peace talks 
last week. Meeting tn Niamey, capital 
of Niger, under the aegis of the Or- 
ganization for African Unity, the war- 
ring parties promised to undertake a 
second try at a full-scale peace con- 
ference in Addis Ababa on Aug. 5, At 
the very least the Biafran leader, Lieut 
Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu, hopes to 
achieve a temporary cease-fire. For Bi- 
afra desperately needs a respite in the 
bitter war. 

Despite a relative lull in the fighting, 
the little breakaway country finds itself 
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in a nearly untenable military situation, 
Its small army of 25,000 is outmanned 
four to one by the federals. It has no 
heavy weapons and suffers from chron- 
ic ammunition shortages. One of its 
best brigades has arms for only 3,000 
of the 6,000 men on its roster 
Children's War. The real enemy, 
however, is the protein shortage that af- 
flicts blockaded Biafra, and grows worse 
with each day Attempts to alleviate it 
through large-scale relief measures have 
so far foundered on either Nigerian or 
Biafran intransigence. Kwashiorkor, a 
deadly protein deficiency, is_ killing 
scores of Ojukwu’'s people daily. Es- 
timates of the extent of the suffering 
are at best approximate, but from 
1,500 to 40,000 Biafrans are dying of 





BIAFRAN CHILDREN RECEIVING RATIONS 
At the moment, little to do but pray. 


starvation each week. The grisly figures 
are expected to mount dramatically if 
the war does not end soon, “There is 
so little food that one feels guilty every 
time one eats,” reported Time Corre 
spondent James Wilde after traveling 
through Biafra for several weeks. 
Thousands of refugees from the war 
zone have filled Biafra’s towns to over- 
flowing: other thousands are packed into 
refugee camps that have neither enough 
food nor enough medicine, At Umuaka 
Camp near Port Harcourt, where 100 
refugees have to share a 15-by-15-foot 
room, the daily ration consists of two 
cups of cassava, a starchy, sawdust-like 
root. When Wilde visited there, a child 
had just died—it was a year and a half 
old and weighed no more than eight 
pounds. Its mother was too weak to 
brush the flies off the body. “This is a 
children’s war,” said the Rev. Jack Finu- 
cane, one of 100 Holy Ghost Fathers 
who are caring for the sick and the des- 








titute, “At the moment there's littke we 
can do but pray to God to save some 
of these little fellows.” 

No Anesthesia. The children at Um- 
uaka are sad, misshapen creatures, their 
legs dangling like loose strings, their bel- 
lies bloated by malnutrition, their skin 
bleached by sores, their eyes wide and 
pleading. Some are too weak to walk 
and have to be dragged along by friends. 
Out in the lush countryside, in some of 
the mud-walled villages, the crisis ts 
worse. When one of the Catholic priests 
Visits he is immediately surrounded by 
haggard faces begging for medicine, 
food, anything. At the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Hospital in Okpala, a sign at 
the gate reads “No Vacancy.” At Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital in Umuahia, the larg- 


est in the region, doctors 
one day recently counted 
1,800 patients — suffering 
from kwashiorkor: during 


the whole of 1963, the same 
hospital treated 18 such ca- 
ses. At the military hospital 
in the same city, Major Da- 
vid Ofomata, chief medical 
adviser, tells visitors that ev- 
erything from antibiotics to 
catgut is needed, and ex- 
plains that surgeons have to 
operate without being able 
to anesthetize their patients 

Prices in Biafra have sky 
rocketed. A chicken that 
cost 70¢ before the war now 
brings $5.50, The govern- 
ment and the missionaries 
are advising the people to 
eat rats, dogs, lizards, even 
white ants to get some pro- 
tein into their systems, Gas- 
oline is rationed and elec- 
tricity is in short supply 

Kerosene-Lit Airstrip. 
Relief officials estimate that 
Biafra needs daily food im- 
ports of at least 200 tons, a 
target that a fly-by-night air- 
lift of chartered old Con- 
stellations has not been able to meet. A 
bare trickle of supplies has been flown 
in, some by the Vatican. The flight into 
Biafra is a dangerous trip through radar- 
guided Nigerian antiaircraft fire to a se- 
cret, kerosene-lit airstrip that one pilot 
describes as “little wider than a bicycle 
path.”’ A medicine-laden aircraft 
crashed last month, killing its Amer 
ican pilot and two other Americans 

Yet despite the perilous squeeze, de- 
spite the widespread fear that if Nige- 
ria takes over all Biafrans will be killed, 
Ojukwu's people have somehow man- 
aged to retain surprising morale, Vis- 
itors receive friendly greetings in the 
street and hear the plea “Help us win 
the war.” In the villages, shouts of 
“Nno!” (Welcome) are accompanied by 
the traditional offer of a cup of palm 
wine, still in plentiful supply. With that, 
the host will usually break open a kola 
nut—a mild stimulant that helps stifle 
hunger 
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A Russian Physicist’s Passionate Plea for Cooperation 


HE Soviet Union knows very well 
how to deal with dissidence trom 
its disaffected artists and writers. Their 


criticism is dismissed as the predictable 
plaints of those whom Lenin scornfully 
characterized as the kKhliupiki or “in- 
tellectual wet rags.” The 
themselves are sent to asylums or to 
jail, It is a far different matter, how- 
ever, when the dissenter is an honored, 
brilliant and necessary figure in the So 


dissidents 


viet Establishment 
Such a man is Andrei Dmitrievich 
Sakharov, partner in a major scientific 


discovery at the age of 29, a full mem- 
ber of the prestigious Academy of Sci 
ences at 32 and now, at 47, a leading 
Soviet physicist. Last week, 
after circulating underground for some 
time in Russia, an extraordinary manu 
script by Sakharov was published tn 
the U.S. by the New York Times. In 
it, the physicist boldly denounces ma 
jor aspects of Soviet policy and prac 
tice, urge an East- 
West “convergence” to provide a safe 
and single world leadership. It is, as Li- 
brary of Congress Kremlinologist Leon 
Herman said, “a thunderbolt”—not only 
for what it says but because of its or 


research 


gOes so tar as to 


ivin in the very bosom of the Soviet 
elite 
Sakharov's 10,000-word essay, enti- 


tled “Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful 
Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom,” 
begins with two principles that the au- 
thor considers axiomatic: that “the di 
vision of mankind threatens tt with de 
struction,” and that “intellectual free 
dom is essential to human society.’’ He 
then catalogues the clear and present 
dangers to physical survival: thermo 
nuclear war, hunger, police dictatorship 
and atmospheric polluuon. The threats 
to intellectual survival, he says, are the 
propaganda of mass culture, spreading 


bureaucracy and, again, dictatorship 
The world’s only hope tn overcoming 
these menaces, he says, lies in a rap 


proc hement between socialist’ and cap 
italist. systems. To suggest this 
might be accomplished, he analyzes the 
growing similarities between the world’s 
two superpowers and lays out a four 
stage Umetable that would lead toward 


how 


total U.S.-Soviet cooperation 
° 
“Every rational creature, finding it 


self on the brink of disaster, first tries 


to get away from the brink, and only 
then does it think about the satisfac 
tion of other needs.” writes Sakharov 


Beyond the brink, of course, ts nuclear 
war, and Sakharov speaks so author 
itatively on the destructive power of nu 
clear weaponry, on its pro 
duction and “the practical impossibility 
of preventing a massive rocket attack’ 
that U.S. analysts are certain that he 
has engaged in military research. Pres- 
ent foreign policy in both Washington 
and the Kremlin, he says, is aimed “at 
maximum improvement of one’s po- 


low-cost 
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sition everywhere possible and, simul 
taneously, a method of max- 
imum unpleasantness to opposing forces 
without consideration of common wel 
fare and common interests.” In recent 
years, says Sakharov, such policies have 
Viet Nam and 


causing 


engendered two wars 
the Arab-Israeli conflict 
Sakharov’s analysis of the threats ot 
hunger,and pollution displays both a sci- 
rigor and a humanist’s com- 
“What is involved is a prog 
nosticated deterioration of the average 
food balance in which localized 
crises merge into a sea of hunger, in 
tolerable suffering and desperation, the 
grief and fury of millions of people 
He proposes a infusion into 
the have-not world of already available 


entust’s 
passion 


food 


massive 


technological aid, financed by “a 15-, 


national in 
nations, in- 


year tax equal to 20% of 
comes” of the developed 
cluding the U.S. and Russia. One ad- 
vantage of such a scheme: it “would 
automatically lead to a significant re 
duction in expenditures for weapons.” 
. 

In attacking the danger of police dic- 
tatorships, Sakharov unhesitatingly uses 
Stalin as his prime example. Compared 


with Nazism, “Stalinism exhibited a 
much more subtle kind of hypocrisy 
and demagogy,” he says. “This served 


convenient screen for deceiving 
the working class, for weakening the 
vigilance of the intellectuals and other 
rivals in the struggle for power with 
the treacherous and sudden use of the 
machinery of torture, execution and in- 
formants, intimidating and making fools 
of millions of people, the majority of 
whom were neither cowards nor fools,” 
During Stalin’s reign, he charges, “al 
least 10 million to 15 million people per 
ished in the torture chambers of the 
N.K.V.D. [Stalin's secret police] “—an es 
timate that approaches the most ex- 
treme totals ever guessed in the West 
Sakharov claims that Stalin’s prison 
camps were actually “the prototypes of 
the fascist death camps,” cites the dic 
tator as Hitler's “colleague in crime” 
for their nonaggression pact in 1939 
On almost every level, he says, the char 
acteristics of Stalin's were im 
prisonment and 1936 
to 1939 


as a 


reign 
slavery. “From 
more than | million 
half the total mem 
bership arrested.” The “serflike 
enslavement of the peasantry” has re 
sulted in “a profound and hard-to-cor 
rect destruction of the and 
way of life in the countryside, which, 
by the law of interconnected 
damaged industry as well.” “I have nev- 
er seen anything like his analysis of Sta- 
linism in any official or unofficial So 
viet document.” says Abe Brumberg, 
editor of Problems of Communism 
“He deals with sacred cows in a way 
no one has dealt with them there.” 
Moreover, Sakharov makes plain that 
“neo-Stalinism” is a prominent influ 


alone 
party members 
were 


economy 


vessels 


ence in Russia today, despite Moscow's 
de-Stalinization measures. In fact, he sin- 
a direct superior—Sergei Tra 
peznikoy, director of the science depart- 
ment of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee—as one of its “most influen- 
tial representatives.” “The leadership of 
our country should understand,” he cau- 
tions, “that as long as such a man (if | 
correctly understand the nature of his 
views) exercises influence, It is IMPpoOssl- 
ble to hope for a strengthening of the 
party s position among scientific and ar- 
tistic intellectuals.” 

In an eloquent defense of the neces 
sity for intellectual freedom, the phys- 
again contemptuous of Soviet 
leadership. The value of free speech, 
he says, was “clear to the philosophers 
of ancient and hardly anyone 


gles out 


IcIsSt 1S 


Greece, 





ALEKSEI KOSYGIN AT GLASSBORO 


nowadays would have any doubts on 
that score. But after 50 years of com- 
plete domination over the minds of an 
entire nation, our leaders seem to fear 
even allusions to such a discussion. The 
crippling censorship of Soviet artustic 
and political literature has again been 
intensified. Dozens of brilliant writings 
cannot see the light of day 
° 

Like nearly all Soviet 
Sakharov bitterly attacks the trial of 
Writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel, which he says been con 
demned by the progressive public in 
the Soviet Union and abroad and has 
compromised the Communist system 
These two writers languish in a camp 
with a strict regime and are being sub- 
jected (especially Daniel) to harsh hu- 
miliations and ordeals.” 

Sakharov’s prime example of prog- 
ress in the socialist system, embarrass- 
ingly enough for the Kremlin, is 
Czechoslovakia. The universal human 
need for intellectual freedom, he says, 
“has been understood in particular by 


intellectuals, 


“has 
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the Czechoslovaks, and there can be no 
doubt that we should support their bold 
initiative, which is so valuable for the 
future of socialism and all mankind 
That support should be political and in 
the early stages include increased eco 
nomic aid.” 
. 

He also finds that not all is hope- 
lessly bleak in Russia. “We have dem- 
onstrated the vitality of the socialist 
course, which has done a great deal for 
the people materially, culturally and so- 
cially and, like no other system, has glo- 
rified the moral significance of labor.” 
At the same time, “the continuing eco- 
nomic progress being achieved under 
capitalism should be a fact of great the- 
oretical significance for any nondog- 
matic Marxist. It is precisely this fact 
that lies at the basis of peaceful coex 
istence, and it suggests, in principle, 
that if capitalism ever runs into an eco 
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nomic blind alley, it will not necessar- 
ily have to leap into a desperate mil 
itary adventure. Both capitalism and 
socialism are capable of long-term de 
velopment, borrowing positive elements 
from each other and actually coming 
closer to each other in a number of es 
sential respects.” 

He then proceeds to show that social 
structures in the two countries are al- 
ready quite similar. Both have large 
managerial groups, and both still allow 
glaring inequalities—the “half-truths 
and hypocritical evasion” of Soviet 
propaganda notwithstanding. In Russia, 
he says, “there is still great inequality 
in wealth between the city and the coun 
tryside, especially in rural areas that 
lack a transport outlet to the private 
market or do not produce the goods in 
demand in private trade. There are great 
differences between citics with some of 
the new, privileged industries and those 
with older, antiquated industries, As a 
result, 40% of the Soviet population 
are in difficult economic circumstances.” 

He discards the official Soviet ex 
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planation for inequality among Amer- 
ican Negroes, ascribing it to the “rac- 
ism and egotism of white workers,” not 
the treatment of capitalist overlords 
“It seems to me that we in the socialist 
camp should be interested in letting the 
ruling group in the U.S. settle the Ne- 
gro problem without aggravating the sit- 
uation in the country.” 

The most sweeping changes still need 
ed for U.S.-Soviet cooperation, says Sa 
kharov, involve “further advances in 
our economic reform and a greater role 
for economic and market factors.” In 
the U.S., it would mean “substantial 
changes in the structure of ownership, 
with a greater role played by govern 
ment and cooperative ownership.” Sa 
kharov compares the two economies at 
present to a pair of skiers, one wearing 
a striped jacket who “broke the snow,” 
the other dressed in a red jacket who 
“did not have to.” Thus acknowledging 
Communism’s debt to capitalism, Sa- 
kharov concludes: “The capitalist world 
could not help giving birth to the so 
cialist, but now the socialist’ world 
should not seek to destroy by force the 
ground from which it grew.” 

° 

In his four-stage plan for collabo 
ration, Sakharov blocks out progress 
against the world’s challeng Rather 
astoundingly he suggests that “the grow 
ing Kleological struggle in the socialist 
countries” will result in a multiparty sys- 
tem in Russia before 1980. Though not 
personally in favor of such a system, 
he sees it as “an inevitable consequence 
of the course of events when a ruling 
Communist Party refuses for one rea 
son or another to rule by the scientific 
democratic method required by histo- 
ry.” Stage 2, ending five years later, 
would find rapprochement nearly com 
plete and lead to the third, a con 
centrated 18-year drive to “solve the 
problem of saving the poorer half of 
the world.” The fourth stage, ending tn 
the year 2000, would climax in nothing 
less than a world government whose sta 
bility would rest on the Russo-Amer 
ican convergence 

There ts obviously wishful thinking 
in this and some of Sakharov’s other 
ideas that is bound to strike Western 
pragmatists as utopian and naive, But, 
as Brumberg points out, “if he were 
not imbued with idealism, he would 
not have written the essay at all.” And 
in his eagerness to draw difficult con 
clusions, his willingness to lay bare the 
most sensitive nerves of the Soviet mon- 
olith, the breadth of vision and _ pas- 
sion in his essay, Sakharov has pro 
duced a memorable document. It would 
be an extraordinary work coming from 
any quarter of the world. Flashing out 
as it does from the usually opaque and 
icy surface of the very top of Soviet so- 
ciety, it is all the more remarkable. In 
his epilogue, Sakharov indicates that 
he is not alone in his hopes, that like 
minded Russian friends and colleagues 
contributed to shaping his epistle from 
Moscow 








RHODESIA 


Guerrilla Challenge 

Not since the Matabele and Masho- 
na uprisings against Cecil Rhodes’ white 
settlers in the 1890s had Rhodesian 
whites felt so threatened. For years, 
the very notion of black terrorism 
seemed inconceivable. Most tribal chiefs 
were docile government stooges. Those 
who spoke up for black nationalism 
were quickly clapped into prison. Early 
terrorist raids misfired. No longer. In re- 
cent months, well-armed, well-trained 
and well-organized bands of black na- 
tionalists have been infiltrating south 
of the Zambezi River to launch guer- 
rilla warfare against Rhodesia 

lan Smith's white supremacist regime 
is fighting back, trying to cut out the in 
fection before it can spread, Last week, 
along the shores of Lake Kariba and at 
remote Devil's Gorge, troops tramped 
through the underbrush seeking terror- 
ists, while Rhodesian jets roared over- 
head, raining bombs, bullets and napalm 
from the skies. In Salisbury’s High 
Court, pictures of a huge arms cache 
were displayed as 32 Africans went on 
trial, charged with possessing “weapons 
of war’—an offense now punishable in 
Rhodesia by death. All along the Zam 
bezi, which separates Rhodesia and 
Zambia, the hunt was on. 

To combat infiltration from Zambia, 
Rhodesia has beefed up its light in- 
fantry, started using dogs on border pa- 
trols and ordered an increase in aerial 
surveillance. Rhodesia, South Africa, 
and Portugal's “Overseas Provinces” of 
Mozambique and Angola are coordi- 
nating their security operations. South 
African police helicopters are helping 
the Rhodesians keep the border watch, 
and two weeks ago a South African po- 
lice constable was shot to death in a bor- 
der clash, becoming South Africa's first 
casualty of the confrontation 

Bunkers and Buried Arms. An es- 
timated 3,000 black Rhodesians have 
slipped away to Zambia and Tanzania 
for training by Russian, Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, Algerian and Cuban guerrilla ex- 
perts. Several hundred have infiltrated 
back across the Zambezi, digging up 
arms previously smuggled in and bur- 
ied at preplanned locations. Guerrillas 
who once toted old Lee-Enfield rifles 
are now using Czechoslovak-made re 
coilless rifles and rocket launchers. They 
have built underground bunkers and 
tunnel complexes in Viet Cong style 

The increasing infiltration poses a 
problem not only for Rhodesia but also 
for President Kenneth Kaunda of Zam 
bia, who fears Rhodesian retaliation be 
cause his country serves as a staging 
area for at least 1,000 guerrillas. Last 
week Kaunda returned from London, 
where he discussed the purchase of Brit- 
ish Rapier ground-to-air missiles in 
order to cope with possible Rhodesian 
air raids. At the same time he appealed 
to Smith to change his “unhuman, un 
Christian and ungodly” policies. “Let 
him think again,” urged Kaunda, “and 
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we in Zambia will be the first to shake 
Smith's hand.” But Smith seemed in 
no mood for handshaking. He was in- 
tent upon crushing any trace of a black 
challenge to his regime 


THE WAR 
A Pad That Floats 


When the U.S. Navy launched its 
Mobile Riverine Force in South Viet 
Nam's canal-laced Mekong Pella, it 
soon became obvious that servicing the 
mini-floulla was a maxi-headache. Riv 
erines litte boats would slip into the 
maze of marshlands for long patrols 
far from the medical and military aid 
of the mother ship anchored in one ol 
the larger rivers. The most obvious 
means of supply was by helicopter, but 
most of the Delia is too wet and soft 
to support the weight of a chopper 

The solution, worked out by a cr 
villian in the Navy's Research & De 
velopment unit at Saigon, is as inex 
pensive as tt is uncomplicated. After a 
brief visit to the Delta last summer, Ber- 
ger Shepard, who usually develops 
mines for the Navy, designed and built 
mn just four days the world’s smallest air- 
craft carrier. Constructed from pipes 
and a 16-ft. by 16-ft. steel mat (total 
cost: $300}, the helicopter landing pad 
was fitted atop the foredeck of a 56-ft 
Armored Troop Carrier, a standard 
craft in the Riverine fleet. The device 
was an immediate success, and in the 
past year eleven more have been rigged 

Landing on the makeshift “flight 
deck” is a ticklish operation demanding 
split-second tming by pilot and boat 
crew, As ua UH-I! chopper hovers over 
the mini-carner, the landing area ts in- 
visible to the pilot, who must rely on 
hand signals from one of the boat's 
seven-man crew. Meanwhile, the boat's 
captain maneuvers his vessel under the 





skids of the descending helicopter. The 
air-sea mating has become a smooth 
rouune. In more than 2.000 landings. 
there has yet to be a serious mishap 

The converted ATCS, called “Aid 
Boats” by Delta GIs, puif along at 


weknots behind the Mobile River 
ine’s speedier patrol boats, whose mis- 
sions are to inspect sampans tor smug 
gled arms and matériel and attack sus 
pected Viet Cong strongholds. The lit- 





Ue flattops serve as refueling depots for 
support helicopters and as supply ships 
But their most important duty ts to 
serve as floating Medevac stations for 
the attack ships 

Last year, tor example, over one- 
fitth of the 2.000 soldiers and 1.800 sail 
ors in the floulla were killed or wound 
ed as their craft. weaving through the 
narrow canals. were targets for snipers 
and mortar and rocket attacks. Navy 
personnel, who regularly man the Del 
ta craft, stand a 70% chance of being 
wounded during a year’s service with 
the Riverine Force. The Aid Boats, bris- 
ting with machine guns, 
launchers and a cannon, are able to go 
to the rescue, Wounded are picked up 
and shuttled away from enemy fire. 
then quickly evacuated on “dust-off™ 
helicopters to the nearest U.S. hos 
pital. In the festering Delta, such 
swift care of combat wounds often 
spells the difference between life 
and death 


Thirty Tons from 30,900 Feet 


After every bombing by the B-52s, ev- 





grenade 


eryone, from cadre to soldier, became 
nervous, worrted and afraid. This exert- 
ed a tremendous influence on the fight- 
ing morale. Because they fought the 
fear of the B-S2s in their minds, they 
weakened after combat and were more 
tense. Many of them did not want to 
vo far away from the trenches because 





HUEY ALIGHTING ON MINI-CARRIER IN DELTA 
Balm for a maxi-headache 
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Ay remaining in the trenches there was 
some hope of preserving their lives 
Communist prisoner 
interrogation report 

There is probably no more awesome 
weapon in use in Viet Nam today than 
the U.S. Ai Force's high-flying B-52 
Stratofortress. From the Demilitarized 
Zone to the Ca Mau Peninsula. the 
land shows countless scars—spots that 
look as if a giant rake had swept over 
them, long parallel lines of deep cra 
ters walking across the plains and over 
the mountains, The scars are the result 
of tons of explosives rained down in 
an “Are Light” mission, a B-52 attack 

Since June 1965, when the giant, 
t-engined jets first raided Viet Nam, 
B-52s have dropped an enormous 670, 
000 tons (equivalent to 25% of the 
total dropped by both the U.S.A.A.F. and 
the R.A.F. on Europe during World War 
11) in more than 26,000 sorties. Most of 
their bombs are aimed south of the 
MZ, where few tf any antiaircraft mis- 
siles exist to threaten the lumbering, rel 
atively slow-moving attackers. Some 80 
of the Strategic Air Command's oldet 
0 and E models of the B-52, originally 
designed to haul nuclear weapons, have 
been converted for Viet Nam duty 
They normally carry up to 84 conven- 
tional “iron” bombs of 500 Ibs. each 
tucked inside their bomb bays and an- 
other 24 of 750 Ibs. each slung under 
their swept-back wings 

Invisible and Inaudible. The B-52s 
wheel in from bases in Thailand, on 
Guam, Okinawa and Taiwan to dump 
their huge loads. They fly so high that 
they are virtually invisible, and their 
bombs detonate on the ground only sec- 
onds after the faint whine of their en- 
zines ts audible—and by then it ts too 
late. They concentrate on areas of Com 
munist’ pressure—as last week tn the 
Central Highlands near the Cambodian 
border, where waves of B-S52s attempt- 
ed to break down Communist troop 
buildups. For a pilot's view of a raid, 
Robert Wildau of Time's Saigon Bu- 
reau recently rode along on one of the 
missions from Guam. His report 

After a detailed mission briefing and 
a long preflight check, we finally took 
off from Andersen Air Force Base on 
Guam, leading a “cell” of three planes 
spaced two miles apart to avoid mid-air 
collisions. Three hours later, over the 
Philippines, the green-and-black camou- 
flaged Stratoforts rendezvoused with 
three KC-135 jet tankers for a 40- 
minute ballet of mid-air refueling 

Day had almost gone by the time we 
were over Viet Nam. The setting sun 
bathed the clouds in orange as the 
pilot, Major John Thigpen, 38, of Wind 
sor, N.C banked his B-S2 into the 
bomb run. Below him, on the lower 
deck, the bombardier-navigator, Major 
Leonard Harris, 39, of Atlanta, hunched 
behind his radarscope, adjusting the 
scanner, like a television cameraman, 
until it gave him a moving, living map 
of partially cloud-obscured plantation 
country northwest of Saigon. Under 
that cover was the target, a suspected 
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We figured it 


FORWARDS and SAONWAACE... 
then graduated to 
flameless electric heat’ 


Building investor: 


Housewife: “| checked costs. Cost of 
“It's a fact. Our house is constructing and 
much cleaner with modern maintaining our office 
electric heat. It’s apparent building is actually lower Bh 
everywhere...on curtains, with electric heat.” Hospital administrator: 
window sills, furniture...” “We wanted separate 


temperature control in 
every patient room, lab 
and operating room. With 
electric heat we got it.” 















Architect: 
“Electric heat gives me 
greater design flexibility, 
Lets me solve problems of 
office and room design 
with far greater latitude.” 


School board member: 
“Allowing for future 
expansion was important 
| investigated. Electric 
heat will make expansion 


\ much easier.” 


LIVE 
BETTER 
ELECTRICALLY 


Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 









Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households. 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 
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B-52 DROPPING STRINGS OF BOMBS OVER SOUTH VIET NAM 
Craters like a giant rake across the land. 


troop concentration. Everything had to 
go right the first time. The slightest nav- 
igational error up here could mean a 
horrendous mistake on the ground. 
Seven Minutes to Hack. Harris lined 
up the target in the luminous cross 
hairs of his screen, threw two switches 
that opened the bomb bay and armed 
the load of 108 bombs. Over the radio, 
the impersonal voice of a SAC ground 
controller announced “seven minutes to 
‘hack’ (bomb release point].”” The count 
droned on until at hack, when Harris 
punched a black button and 30 tons of 
high explosives cascaded toward the 
ground more than 30,000 feet below 
us. There was no shock, no noise, no 
sight of explosions. Only the impersonal 
voice of the controller: “Bombs in the 
target area. That was a good run, fel- 
lows. Have a nice ride home and see 
you another day.” Thigpen banked 
again and we were on our way back to 
Guam, six monotonous hours and 2,600 
miles away. In a small oven in the cock- 
pit the men began heating TV dinners. 
They had not seen their target, their 
enemy, or the effect of their mission 


THAILAND 


Hitting a Haven 

Officials in Bangkok habitually argue 
that Thailand—Communist insurgency 
problems notwithstanding—is not at all 
like Viet Nam. Last week Thai Commu- 
nist guerrillas, who until now have con- 
fined their terrorism to ambush and in- 
timidation in the countryside, chal- 
lenged that notion with the kind of bold 
attack that has become routine in Vict 
Nam: a commando raid on an airfield. 

The Communists’ target was the Roy- 
* Earlier this year, 50% of a B-52 mission 
load landed outside a target box and killed 
43 friendly South Vietnamese. SAC says it 
was the only such incident in three years of 
bombing and claims 100% accuracy inside a 
target box of 3,000 ft. by 6,000 ft 
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al That Air Force Base at Udorn, one 
of five Thai fields from which U.S. 
fighter-bombers fly daily strikes into 
North Viet Nam and Communist-held 
parts of Laos. Udorn, only a few miles 
from the Mekong River border with 
Laos, has a complement of 6,000 Amer- 
ican airmen, two fighter-bomber squad- 
rons and two tactical reconnaissance 
squadrons, Like the other Thai bases, it 
was considered a safe haven; as one 
U.S. serviceman put it not long ago: 
“It's a big thing when you don’t have 
to go to bed wondering if somebody's 
going to lob a mortar shell at you.” 

There were no mortars, but the two 
dozen guerrillas that crept up to the 
base one night last week carried 
AK-47 automatic rifles and satchel 
charges. The men penetrated the north- 
ern edge of the base at a point where 
there was no fence. Thai guards re- 
sponsible for base security flashed the 
alarm. By that time, however, the in- 
truders had already damaged two 
planes, an F-4D Phantom fighter bomb 
er and a C-141 jet transport fitted for 
medical evacuation. In the confusing 
half-hour firefight that ensued, a Thai 
guard was killed and four Americans 
were wounded, one critically. Two guer- 
rillas were killed and two were cap- 
tured. Following the Udorn attack, all 
other bases in Thailand were put on 
full alert, and U.S. base security guards, 
previously armed only with pistols, were 
issued M-16 rifles 


BOLIVIA 


Consequences of a Diary 

Cuban Revolutionary Che Guevara 
spent the last year of his life trying with- 
out success to topple the government 
of Bolivia. Ironically, Che has come 
close to doing in death what he could 
not achieve in life. Last week the 14- 
man Cabinet of Bolivia's President René 
Barrientos resigned in the embarrassed 





furor following the leak of Che's diary 
to his old boss, Fidel Castro. 

Barrientos’ troubles began two weeks 
ago, when his Minister of Government, 
Antonio Arguedas, fled abruptly to 
Chile. There he admitted giving the 
diary to Castro so that Fidel could be 
the first to publish it. Describing him- 
self as a “Marxist.” Arguedas said he 
had airmailed the diary to a Castro 
mail drop in Paris to demonstrate “my 
position as a revolutionary and friend 
of the Cuban revolution,” 

Barrientos tried to be understanding 
about the defection of his friend and 
chief assistant: “He claimed to be a 
Marxist, and I tried to convert that into 
Bolivian nationalism.” Though he flew 
off to London at week's end—the Ar- 
gentines and the Peruvians had refused 
him a visa—Arguedas professed a will 
ingness to return to Bolivia and “con 
front the responsibilities inherent in the 
deed that I committed.” Barrientos at 
first considered his favorite resort in 
times of stress: a flight into the hinter 
lands to talk with the Indian campesi 
nos, who provide much of his popular 
support, But al week's end he settled 
down to the task of forming a new Cab- 
inet that would be Che-prootf 


CUBA 


Fidel’s New People 

On July 26, 1953, a ragtag band of 
160 Cubans tried to trigger an uprising 
against Dictator Fulgencio Batista by at- 
tacking Santiago de Cuba's Moncada 
Army barracks. The chancy venture was 
squashed, and half of the partisans were 
killed. Among those imprisoned was 25- 
year-old Fidel Castro, a lawyer turned 
revolutionist, who drew a 15-year sen- 
tence. In an act more merciful than 
wise, Batista granted Castro amnesty 
after only two years. In 1956, after a 
brief Mexican exile, Fidel was back in 
Cuba with another guerrilla band; but 
this time he was not to be caught. Two 
years later, he ruled Cuba. 

Cuba took a holiday last week to cel- 
ebrate the 15th anniversary of the Mon- 
cada barracks raid. Among the observ- 
ers at the festivities was Time Cor- 
respondent’) Richard Duncan, who 
toured Castro's tsland fiefdom to see 
how Cuba has changed in the decade 
since Fidel took control. His report: 

To the dismay of Cuba's city dwell- 
ers, the Castro revolution has been 
strictly a rural phenomenon. More than 
30% of Cuba’s gross national product 
is reinvested in the earth to the planned 
detriment of the city dweller. As a re- 
sult, more than half of the 50,000 Cu- 
bans fleeing annually are Habaneros 
They have taken with them most of 
the liveliness that once made Havana 
the “Paris of the Caribbean.” 

After ten years of decay, its shore- 
line ts a sweep of greying yellow build- 
ings. A few once posh hotels and res- 
taurants remain open, but the epitaphs 
to their elegance and cuisine are writ- 
ten on the walls. “Under the revolu- 
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tionary offensive, this establishment be- 
longs to the people,” reads a sign In a 
once privately owned shop. Loudspeak- 
ers shatter the soft night air, calling 
the faithful to a “solidarity with North 
Viet Nam” rally, while just a block 
away at Monseigneur Restaurant (steak 
$15), harassed waiters try to evoke the 
old days by wrapping label-less bottles 
of beer in napkins. Transportation is 
largely by bus. Gasoline rationing has 
virtually emptied the streets of cars, ex- 
cept those rusting at curbside, idle and 
unusable 

Ten Million Cocktail. At the Ha- 
vana Libre, formerly the Hilton Hotel, 
the clientele still is cosmopolitan, but 
the tone has changed. Chunky Russian 


his call are red and yellow pop-art bill- 
boards along the roads proclaiming “ten 
million in *70," while Santa Clara bars 
push the “ten million cocktail”’—a con- 
coction of rum, triple sec and cane 
sugar. But publicity and propaganda do 
not grow sugar cane, and most experts 
doubt that Castro can deliver on his 
promise. After a prolonged drought, this 
year’s crop is at least 3.5 million tons 
below his target 

Isle of Youth. Concern for agricul 
ture has benefited the historically de- 
prived campesino, who now enjoys free 
education and health care. He may soon 
lose his freedom, however. The gov- 
ernment is building a huge banana plan- 
tation on the south coast, which will be 


A 





CASTRO AT SANTA CLARA'S 26TH OF JULY CELEBRATION 
Ambition is unbecoming. 


technicians joste wispy North Koreans 
in the elevator. In the lobby, Havana 
women, necklines plunging down their 
backs in the style of a decade ago, 
click across the marble floors to the 
tune of Heroic Guerrilla played on the 
p.a. system, 

Castro's indifference to the city dwell- 
ers is understandable. Cuba's greatest 
need is for more food. Rationing per- 
mits only eight ounces of beef per per- 
son each month, only three pounds of 
rice. In Havana people wait tn line for 
hours at restaurants and markets to sup- 
plement their meager rations, “Lines 
are a social institution now,” explains a 
Vedado woman. “They are also the 
only way to get anything.” 

The urgency of Cuba's farm pro 
duction is everywhere apparent in the 
countryside. Castro has promised that 
the sugar-cane crop “will be 10 million 
tons rain or no rain” by 1970. Echoing 
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a step toward its massive effort at colo- 
nizing and communizing farms. Help- 
ing the effort are Young Communist 
Work Camps, where boys go for two 
years to combine party indoctrination 
with agriculture and schooling 

It appears, moreover, that the Castro 
grand communization plan extends be- 
yond the farm and city to the whole 
Cuban society. It calls for creation of 


the “New People” of Cuba, who will 
be treless, combative and intellectual 
by design. Toward this end of chang- 


ing man’s nature, the Castro government 
has set up a test laboratory on the Isle 
of Pines—now renamed the Isle of 
Youth—where young volunteers go and 
live under a strictly supervised com- 
munal society, study and work in an 
economy nearly free of money. “We 
don’t feel that Communism can be de- 
veloped by encouraging man’s ambi- 
tion,” explains Fidel 





ALGERIA 
Skyway Robbery 


The hijacking of U.S. airliners for un- 
scheduled trips to Cuba has become so 
commonplace that a virtually automatic 
routine has evolved for the prompt re- 
lease of planes and passengers. The mat- 
ter was far more serious last week when 
three well-dressed Arab passengers 
seized Isracl’s El Al Flight 426 an hour 
out of Rome and forced it to divert its 
course from Tel Aviv to Algiers. What 
the Arabs wanted from their skyway 
robbery was not a free trip but bounty 
and hostages to use against Israel. 

One of the hijackers, a swarthy man 
who had evidently had flying experi- 
ence, opened the unlocked door to the 
flight deck, clubbed Copilot Maoz Po- 
raz with the butt of his pistol, and slid 
into a seat behind Captain Oded Abar- 
banel, ordering a change of course to 
Algiers. Back in the cabin, his two ac- 
complices brandished pistols and hand 
grenades in order to keep the fright- 
ened passengers in their seats. 

When the big Boeing 707 touched 
down at Algiers’ Dar-el-Beida airport, 
Algerian authorities impounded the 
plane. Next day they sent all passen- 
gers identified as non-Israelis to France 
on Air Algérie Caravelle jets after treat- 
ing the detoured travelers well and giv- 
ing them a sightseeing trip around Al- 
giers, Twelve Israeli passengers and the 
crew of ten were held along with the 
plane, possibly as hostages for hun- 
dreds of Arab guerrillas currently in Is- 
racli custody, though ten women and 
children were released at week's end 
The hijackers were quickly identified 


as Palestinian Arab commandos at- 
tached to the Jordan-based Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 


They were equipped with Iranian and 
Indian passports. 

Israel at once started dealing through 
diplomatic channels for the return of 
the plane, its male Israeli passengers 
and crew. It may take a while. Algeria 
formally declared war on Israel a year 
ago and rejected the cease-fire that end- 
ed the six-day Arab-Israeli conflict. Be- 
cause El Al carried military cargo in the 
war, Algeria considers it a paramilitary 
organization. Furthermore, there is local 
precedent for long detention of unex- 
pected guests. When a private plane car- 
rying former Congolese Premier Moise 
Tshombe was hijacked to Algiers in 
June of last year, the Algerians took 
three months to release the pilots and 
eight months to free the plane. Tshombe 
himself is still being held 

If diplomatic efforts fail, Israeli retal- 
iation seems inevitable. Israel has often 
mounted punitive raids to redress al- 
leged Arab wrongdoing. Air Algérie 
flights call regularly at Cairo, which is 
not far from Israeli airspace. It would 
be a relatively simple matter for Israeli 
fighter-interceptors to force one to land 
at Tel Aviv for use as a bargaining 
weapon 
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A person hardly expects the arrival 
of 460 Anglican clergymen to signal 
wholesale whoopee. But judging from 
the Lambeth '68 guidebook, printed to 
help the bishops when they met last 
week for their decennial conference in 
London, somebody expects the old boys 
to kick up their heels a bit. In the sec- 
tion on where to eat, the Barque and 
Bite was highly recommended because 
“you get a sherry on the house while 
you study the menu.” Chez Solange 
came out as “very, very French” with 
“ludicrously large helpings, —_ noisy 
French neighbors and good carafe 
wine.” L’Etoile was billed as “one of 
the most expensive,” but the guide sug- 
gested that the bishops “get someone 
to take you.” A few episcopal frowns, 
of course, were directed at the whole 
idea. Said the Rt. Rev. Oliver S$. Tom- 
kins, 60, Bishop of Bristol: “If there 
are some visiting bishops who can af- 
ford to turn their spare time into such 
an expensive spree, they could have 
been left to find out for themselves 
how to do it.’ 


Dean Martin and Elke Sommer have 
locked up star billing in House of Sev 
en Joys, Columbia's new Matt Helm 
thriller. Yet one supporting role is sure 
to set the audience buzzing. That's when 
an aide informs the President that 
thieves have made off with $1 billion 
in gold bullion. And there's old L.B.J 
listening to the bad news. Old who 
Well, it’s not quite the boss himself, 
folks. It's his cousin. To play the Pres 
ident, Central Casting tapped J. B. Peck, 
66, retired sheriff of Garland, Texas, 
and L.B.J.'s somewhat look-alike first 
cousin. It's just a flash of his pan, and 
J.B. got a kick out of it all. But then, 
considering the relatively short-term 





ELKE SOMMER & J.B. PECK 
Playing the President. 
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CHAPLIN IN ATHENS 
Crunching the crockery. 


market for his kind of role, he headed 
back to his job as security guard for 
the Dallas Cowboys football team 


When the Norwegian shipping ty 
coon first showed his bride, a lover of 
19th century art, around his Manhattan 
apartment back in 1956, she took one 
horrified look at the wealth of modern 
art hanging on the walls and gasped 
“It's a nice place, but get rid of those 
terrible paintings!” Twelve years later, 
Sonja Henie, 55, is finally getting that 
wish. She and her husband Niels On 
stad are giving Oslo an $8 million gal 
lery to be stocked with more than 200 
paintings from their world-famed col- 
lection of moderns. But the parting, it 
turns oul, ts sweet sorrow for Sonja, 
who has become an avid modernist 
Ah well, they still have 50 paintings 
left for themselves and all that wall 
space in their three homes to start fill 
ing up again 

The two airmen were deep in hangar 
talk at the Soviet embassy party in 
Washington to celebrate the New York- 
Moscow air link. Chatting about the So 
viet drive to be first in the air with a su- 
personic transport, William (‘Bozo’) 
McKee, head of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, told Aleksandr Besedin, So 
viet Deputy Minister for Aviation, that 
he thought tt was great “to see this 
kind of competition in civil aircraft 
and less emphasis on military compe- 
tition. If you fly your SST this fall,” con- 
tinued Bozo, “it'll be a better mouse- 
trap in the market for sure.” What? 
said the baffled Besedin. “Mousetrap? 





Mousetrap? What means mousetrap?” 


The interpreter was summoned, and an 
hour later they were still trying to trans- 
late that old capitalist proverb that if 
you can build a better 


Anxious to show his native country 
to his bride-to-be, the proud young man 
whisked her down from Switzerland 
and started out on the town in Athens. 
Pretty soon the bouzouki music was 
winding up, and everybody was danc 
ing and toasting and heaving their glass- 
es on the floor in wild abandon. Jo- 
sephine Chaplin, 19, one of Charlie's 
girls, started out shyly, But after a few 
faltering flings she was crunching the 
crockery as happily as Fiancé Nicky 
Sistovaris, 30, who then upped the tem 
po by smashing a table on the floor 
Luckily for the locals, they soon left 
for a cruise through the Greek isles be 
fore returning to Switzerland, he to his 
family’s fur business in Geneva, she to 
the Chaplin family home in Vevey 

Fie on those rascals who regard old 
Stepin Fetchit of the movies as an eye 
ball-rolling, foot-shuffling yassuh man, 
the image of everything modern Ne- 
grocs want to wipe out. It wasn’t that 
way, says Lincoln Theodore Perry, 76, 
alias Stepin Fetchit in movies from 
1927 to 1938. He claims that CBS, 
which used his picture to advertise its se 
ries on Negro history, has distorted him 
and his role in Negro history. “It was 
‘Step’ who elevated the Negro to the 
dignity of a Hollywood star,” Perry 
says. “I was the first Negro to stay in a 
hotel in the South, the first to fly coast- 
to-coast in an airliner.” Perry, current 
ly a stand-up comic in Chicago, is de 
manding equal time from CBS to tell it 
like it was about himself 





LINCOLN T. PERRY 
Complaint from a comic. 
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PUBLISHER JOHNSON 
Strictly ethnic in the ethic. 


MAGAZINES 


Color Success Black 

Negroes—particularly middle-class 
Negroes—often complain that the only 
blacks who ever get into print are ath- 
letes, performers, rioters and occasional 
politicians. They ask: What about the 
rest of us? The ones who are going to 
school, making it through college, get- 
ling engaged, marrying, succeeding at a 
job? The rather lame answer can only 
be that, here and there, more black 
faces are beginning to appear in so- 
ciety and business columns of a few 
newspapers scattered across the coun- 
try. But where Negro success makes 
surefire copy is between the covers ot 
Ebony magazine 

Appropriately enough, the magazine 
that honors success is one itself. After 
22 years of publishing, Ebony has a 
circulation of 1,054,932, almost all of 
it Negro. It bulges with ads; revenue to 
taled $7,000,000 last year. Its publish 
er, John H. Johnson, puts out three 
other magazines as well: Jet (circ. 453 
09S), a pocket-size weekly of news td- 
bits; Tan (121,392), a monthly com- 
bination of homemaking advice and 
love stories; and Negro Digest (40,000), 
a literary monthly. Since he is also 
board chairman of Supreme Life In- 
surance Co, and owns a cosmetics com 
pany, Johnson is one of the wealthiest 
Negro businessmen in the U.S 

From a Negro Angle. The Johnson 
publications are straightforwardly of, 
by and for Negroes. News of the world 
is almost exclusively colored black. The 
July issue covered the funeral of Bob- 
by Kennedy by running photos of the 
prominent Negroes who — attended 
Cleveland Mayor Carl B. Stokes, Rafer 
Johnson, Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., 
among others. The accompanying story 
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was a perceptive account of Bobby's 
growth as a civil rights leader. In a pre- 
vious issue, U.S. Senators got their pic- 
tures in the magazine only because they 
happen to frequent the Senate restau- 
rant presided over by a Negro maitre 
@hotel, Robert Parker Jr. Said the 
story: “Even for Senator Richard Rus- 
sell (D., Ga.), who is not noted for his 
high esteem for Negroes, ‘there ts only 
one maitre d’ in the U.S.—Parker.’ ~ 

An earthy, plain-spoken businessman 
who has lived in Chicago all his adult 
life, Johnson, 50, is less the brilliant in- 
novator than a shrewd judge of the 
Negro community. He has been careful 
not to get too far ahead of the times 
or too far behind. He started Ebony, 
he said in his prospectus, “to empha- 
size the brighter side of Negro life and 
success.” As the darker side has come 
more into view, Ebony has adjusted 
Last winter, Senior Editor Lerone Ben 
nett Jr. provoked considerable contro- 
versy and a stern rebuttal from the 
New York Times when he wrote an ar 
ticle debunking Abraham Lincoln as 
the “embodiment of the American rac- 
ist tradition.” As part of the same mood, 
whites have been replaced by Negroes 
in ads in the magazine, though some 
readers are upset because Ebony con- 
tinues to run ads for hair straighteners 
and skin lighteners 

Dedicated to Negro integration and 
achievement in a basically white so- 
ciety, Ebony cannot take black sepa- 
ratism too seriously, Unlike some Negro 
publications, it has not banned the word 
Negro, but uses it interchangeably with 
the more fashionable “black.” A recent 
editorial tried good-humoredly to put 
the matter in perspective. It described 
an after-dinner speaker who began: 
“Mr. Chairman, distinguished platform 
guests and my fellow Afro-Americans, 
Negro, Black, Colored, Soul Brothers 
and Sisters . “To some militants, 
including some members of the staff, 
Ebony is too smugly middle-class, To 
which Executive Editor Herbert Nip- 
son replies: “Some people expect 
Ebony, because it is a Negro magazine, 
to print propaganda for every black pro 
gram that comes along. But we're not 
an organ for anybody. Not for the 
N.A.A.C.P.. not. for CORE, not for 
S.N.C.C.” 

George Washington's Vixen. Ne- 
groes who are dissatisfied with Ebony’s 
moneymaking nonmilitancy need only 
turn to Johnson's money-losing Negro 
Digest—a_ strenuous voice of Black 
Power. Writing that is roughly cloquent 
mingles with writing that is just plain 
rough, “Every white throat cut is a suc- 
cess in itself,” was one writer's 
tribution to racial amity, Digest was 
one of the first publications to take ex 
ception to The Confessions of Nat Tur- 
ner on the ground that White Novelist 
William Styron was incapable of put- 
ting himself inside the skin of a 19th 


con- 





century Negro slave. More effective was 
a satire apparently written in answer to 
it. Just as Styron placed himself in the 
position of Turner, so did pseudon- 
ymous Author F. Tuy Holrel write in 
the first person about George Wash- 
ington. The Father of His Country is ob- 
sessed with a winsome Negro lass at 
Mount Vernon (“vixen of my terrible 
desire”), but he loses her ultimately to 
a supervirile Negro slave 

Even though Johnson does not per- 
sonally subscribe to the theories ad- 
vanced in Digest, he obviously feels a 
duty to keep on publishing it, despite 
the fact that it loses between $80,000 
and $100,000 a year. He is happy to 
see its authors win prizes, as they oc- 
casionally do, and make their way into 
anthologies. “I think it's important,” he 
“that all elements of the black 
movement be represented in the mag- 
azines.” But he has no plans to replace 
a tolerance of diversity with a rigid 
creed, “Essentially, our policy is an in- 
spirational one,” he says. “We try to mo- 
tivate those who are coming up in 
the world, to show them that there are 
no barriers, no restrictions, that they 
have as much right to become a pro- 
fessional golfer as to become President 
of the U.S.” 


says, 


Buckley’s Baby 

To William F. Buckley Jr., the arch, 
conservative editor of National Review, 
liberal Republican Nelson Rockefeller 
is so far out in left field that he’s out- 
side the G.O.P. park. Yet every ume 
Buckley opened a newspaper, there was 
Rocky's determined visage adorning a 
full-page ad filled with short-sentence 
solutions to the Viet Nam war, riots in 
the cities and inflation. Buckley finally 
asked Associate Editor C. H. Simonds 
to see if he could outdo the Manhattan 
agency of Jack Tinker & Partners Inc., 
which supplied the Rocky ads. The re- 
sult, in the current National Review 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Our Kids - Danger. 


, 


Whelan 2 ) Gragahln, 


ROCKY BLURB IN “NATIONAL REVIEW 
Addendum. 
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The Goodyear Polyglas tire 
wins hy 20.000 miles...you win up to 
double the mileage 





20000 MILES 


Squirm ate up this 
1 tire tread after 20,000 

miles. Yes, squirm 
You can’t see it but an au 
tomobile tire squirms like 
aworm. The tread wriggles 
and writhes on the road 
until it’s worn smooth 


This Polyglas tire 

y 4 went 40,000 miles. 
rested under 

same conditions as tire 
on the left, it still has 
plenty of tread left. The 
Custom Wide Tread 
Polyglas tire can give 
you up to double the 
mileage of today’s best 


selling Goodyear tires 


40000 MILES 













What's thesecret? 
The Polyglas tire 
has a polyester 
cord body and a fiber- 
glass cord belt. To- 
gether they hold the 
wide tread firm on the 
road, so it squirms less 


wears less 


MAKER OF THE POLYGLAS TIRE 





on a 1968 sta rd automobile, under st 


ndard tire pressure 
intrastate expressway at legal expressway speeds ( ranging between 60 a 








Only Goodyear 

has the new Cus- 

tom Wide Tread 
Polyglas tire. It’s the 
tire that gives you all 
that extra mileage plus 
a smooth ride. Ata 
slightly higher cost, but 
what a bargain for the 
extras you get. 















EO 
~ so people say 
3 ea: Wen vousle.a good Scotch. 
you hear a Piper play. j 
.  Butithastobeagood Scotch, — 
_. that’s the only way 
You'll hear the Piper play. 


If the Scotch is mellow, 

you might hear two, i ih 
If it’s very smooth, 
then three might play for you. 

If the Scotch is light, 

then four or five play too! 











wouldn’t settle for less. 


Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky 
Imported by Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 





CHEMICAL & STEEL MATERIALS 





The body 


of this Am 


hi-cat 


is one third the weight 
of the man driving it. 





Cost: about $1300—from Mobility Unlimited, Auburn Heights, Michigan 48057 


The man weighs 180 pounds in 
his birthday suit. The Amphi- 
cat’s body weighs only sixty. 

The secret is an extraordinary 
substance called Cycolac® ABS. 
Lighter than aluminum, yet vir- 
tually undentable, it is ideal stuff 
for the rugged amphibious life. 
Rocks bounce off it. It will never 
peel or need painting. It cannot 
possibly rust. And the whole 
body has only two pieces joined 
by a single seam. So the Amphi- 
cat is virtually warp-proof and 
leak-proof. 

But the Amphi-cat’s go-any- 
where performance stems di- 
rectly from its body’s buoyancy 





and lightness. The little engine 
doesn’t have to lug dead weight 
around. Amazing power reaches 
the wheels. 

Borg-Warner’s Marbon Chem- 
ical Division expects industrial 
use of Cycolac to double in the 
next five years. This optimism is 
justified. 


Electric cars next? 


Hundreds of small things are al- 
ready made of Cycolac, includ- 
ing telephones, vacuum cleaners 
and chrome-plated car grilles 
that you can’t distinguish from 
metal. But Borg-Warner has now 
found a way to make bigger and 


bigger products out of Cycolac. 

You can already buy a Cycolac 
camper. A Cycolac car has al- 
ready been raced. And Cycolac 
bodies for electric cars are being 
designed. Their lightness helps 
cut down the work the batteries 
have to do. 

The process of making big 
things is fascinating. Instead of 
injecting hot Cycolac into a 
mold, as is the way with most 
plastics, warm Cycolac is drawn 
over a mold by a vacuum. You 
can make almost anything this 
way without spending a fortune 
in dies and tooling. 

The Amphi-cat people spent 
about $10,000 to tool up their 
production line. Tooling for 
metal bodies would have cost 
twenty-five times as much. 


And now cold Cycolac 


If you are still using metal to 
make the larger parts of your 
product, you should certainly 
know more about Cycolac ABS. 
The great engineers at Marbon 
have even found a way to stamp 
it out cold, just like metal. So 
you Can use your existing presses. 
And you don’t have to buy spe- 
cial plastics machinery. 

Where will it all stop? Busi- 
ness only knows. 


BORG 94 WARNER - 


THE GREAT ENGINEERS 
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MUSIC 





OPERA 


Looking Forward Backward 

Is Bayreuth in Danger?” The ques 
tion, posed by Munich's Abendzeitung 
may have seemed strange as the little 
Bavarian town of Bayreuth prepared 





week for its annual Wagner fes 
uval. Hotels were doubling their rates 
black marketeers were getting an al 
tuume high of $500 for tickets; and eco 
nomically at least, the institution cre 
ated by Richard Wagner in 1876 to 
perpetuate his works and ideals was 
thriving as never before 

In fact, Bayreuth is confronting a 
turning point in its history. When the 
composer's innovation-minded grandson 
Wieland Wagner died two years ago 
the festival’s postwar era of boldly sym 
bolic, iconoclastic productions appeared 
to be over. Wieland was succeeded 
as chief artistic administrator by his 
younger and more conservative brother 
Wolfgang, who had previously concen 
trated on Bayreuth’s business affairs 

Maypoles Again. Last year, in his 
first season, Wolfgang appeared to be 
harking back to the heavily literal stag 
ings and overly oppressive nationalism 
that had prevailed before Wieland’s day 


Many observers, disturbed by what they 





took to be ominous portents for Wolf 
gung’s—and Bayreuth’s—artistic future 
waited anxiously for his new produc 
tion this year of Die Meistersinger. The 
work's chauvinism and its basis in me 
dieval history had traditionally called 
forth productions that were awash with 
romanticist naturalism—gingerbread 
houses. magical forests and peasant 


maids, Wieland Wagner twice tried to 


replace all this with fresh approaches 
In 1956, he staged the work as a spare 
poctically brooding vision, in 1963 


n authentic but highly mannered re 
creation of Shakespearean theater 
Last week Wolfgang's version proved 


to be, as he admitted. a “look straight 
into the face of the past Back again 
were the familiar Maypo! ush back 
drops and looming timbers nee more 


singers appeared in costumes that might 
have come from the Oberammergiat 
Passion Play 

No Precedent. Within those limits 
the production had tts virtues. Aided 
by K 


conducting, Wolfgang § 


Bochm’s lively and sensitive 








¢ intimate pol 
gnancy to the often-slighted scene in 
which the Knight, Von Stolzing. works 


out his song | 


or the mastersinger’s com 
penlior At the end, Wolf 


down the eulogy to Germa 





ang toned 
1 art by the 
cobbler, Hans Sachs (at which German 





audiences used to rise reverently to their 





eet), and closed the opera on Sachs’s 
more characteristic note of skepticism 


and resignation: “Folly, all is folly 


Judging trom the thunderous oper 





ovahion, most of the audience 
agreed with the critic who hailed the re 
turn of the “real Richard Wagner” to 
Bayreuth 


Ythers deplored the produc 
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tion, “It w said one reviewer, “as if 





Wieland had never lived 

Wolfgang insisted that Meistersinger 
was nothing more than “another ex 
periment in our workshop” and was 
not necessarily a precedent for future 
productions. Already, he pointed out 


he has signed up two of Europe’s more 
f I I 





unorthodox young directors, Munich's 
August Everding and Milan's Giorgio 
Strehler, to ge works In 1969 and 
1970 Such a program he said 





doesn't look like a triumph for those 
prophets who keep predicting that Bay 
reuth Is going to sink Into a quagmire 


of provincialism. or does it? 


PIANISTS 
Roger, Over and Out 


While the prelims are on, the champ 
goes through his warm-up routine. He 
flexes hands that have been strengthened 
by years of squeezing a hard rubber 
ball. He slips on the gloves for a fast 
workout on a punching bag. Using an 
old fighter’s trick, he smears Vaseline 
around his eyebrows to keep persp 
ration out of his eyes. Then Roger Wil 
liams, amateur boxer and former wel 
terweight champion of Idaho's Farragut 
Naval Training Station, steps onstage 
for his nightly bout with the piano 

In his most recent engagement at Col 

Broadmoor Hotel, he 


came out of his corner fast with the ar 


orado Springs 


peggios of The Sound of Music Then 
with a flurry of rights, he smashed into 
the weaving octaves of Liszt's Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. He coasted into 


the sweeping glissandi of J/mpossibh 








‘ 
Dream, and soon the affair turned into 
waltz—fFascination, in tact 


Milking the Melody. As the mood 








becam sentimental the udience 
yreathed iahs ol recognition for 
thes worite nd some women dabbed 
it handkerchief to their eve The big 
rest thing | have to offer says Wil 
hams is emotion. T think | play with 
nore feelin than any other pop p 
ins He eschews technical razzle-daz 
zie in order to milk the melody, mem 
orizes the lyrics to all his songs so that 
he can phrase his playin a inger 
would (sometimes mouthing the lyric 


Ss he plays). When he gives tunes the 


full treatment on his recordings, the 
beat bounces. choirs carol, strings sigh 

ind listeners buy. In 14 vears his 52 al 
bums have sold close to 15 million 








ing Williams. at 43. not only 





coy 


the largest-selling pl nist in modern re 


cording history but also the largest-sell- 
ng instrumentalist of any sort 
What kind of man could play such 


overblown, trankly corny music with 


such conviction? The kind who could 
bemuse the slick show-biz world by act 
ing like the earnest former Sunday 
chool teacher that he is. addressing his 


mMuUusiclans us nye or “troops (ex 





cepl in moments of strain when he 


ills them “gentlemen”’). The kind who 


could propose to his wife after their 
first date, then play the organ for the 
processional at their wedding—he dart- 
ed from organ to altar just in time 
The kind whose favorite song is J¢ 
Each His Own and who tacks maxims 
on the wall of his ten-room hilltop 
home in Encino, Calif.. such as: “In 
every work that you begin, do it with 
I] your heart and you will prosper 
Everything By Ear. Williams was born 
Louis Weertz, the son of a Lutheran 
minister from the corn country of Ne 
braska and lowa. At eight, he had 
learned to play 13 instruments by ear 
but he did not get serious about the 
piano untt] one of his teachers told 
him he would never be anything but a 
music teacher That's when I started 
practicing eight, ten hours a day he 





PIANIST WILLIAMS WARMING UP 
So long spaghetti, hello corn 


says. “IT had a tremendous desire to be 
famous.” He needed it. At lowa’s Drake 
University, where he got a master’s de 
eree In music, professors patronized hin 
because he eked out his income play 
ing in nightclubs. In the Navv he al 
most lost his right index finger when a 
gun breech slammed shut on it. In 
New York, where he studied classics at 
Juilliard and jazz with Teddy Wilson 
and Lennie 1 

isted for seven jobless months on spa 
Williams had won 


on Art Godfrey's Talent Scouts by 


stano, he and his wile ex 





even alter 





banging out 
of | Get Rhythm 

Finally, in 954, President Dave 
Kapp of Kapp Records heard Williams 
play in the cocktail lounge of Man- 
hattan’s Madison Hotel. Kapp signed 
him to the contract that led to Auton 


symphonic arrangement 


Leave his first hit record, That was 
the end of classics and jazz—and spa 
ghetti. Williams’ sole, simple ambition 
since then has been “to be the greatest 
pop phinist who ever lived As the 


SOnLE Says to each his own 
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Whither thou goest. 


Because we’re a business insur- 
ance company, we go where 
business goes. And sometimes 
what may seem to be an out- 
of-the-way place becomes a 
very important location. 





As a typical part of our 
we-go-where-you-are service 

Tom McMahon regularly includes 
Alaska and out-islands in his 
business itinerary. 


Right now, we make regular 
stops on Kodiak Island, Alas- 
ka. That’s so we can serve the 
insurance needs of an electric 
company serving that island. 
Out of the way for sure. 

But we believe in serving 
our clients wherever they are. 
We’re the people who know 
business insurance like nobody 
else in the business. And that 
reputation is built on service 
of value. 

Without personal contact, 


Masia 


we simply couldn’t deliver. 
Who knows, about the year 
2000, we just might be the 
first insurance company on 
the moon. 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau. 





Get the Wausau Story for yourself. 


We're willing to make tracks to 


wherever you are. 








MODERN LIVING 





To Cherish Rather than Destroy 


Do you think about buildings? You 
live and work in 
ever really think about them? New ones 
are piling up all around you. Did it 
ever occur to you that they might be 
killing the city by overcrowding? Do 
you try to judge buildings, wondering 
why some are good and others bad? 
Does one structure delight you and an- 
other depress you as just one more face 
adding up to 
notony, more soul-destroying boredom? 
Architecture has always been the mir- 


them, but do you 


less fagade, more mo 


ror image of a civilization 
its needs, its priorities, its aspirations 
How do you like what you're getting? 


expressing 


Do you react? Do you care? 


HO poses these questions? Con 
cerned architects, builders and 
planners do, and one of them presses 
the points with special urgency. He ts 
Nathaniel Alexander Owings, a latter 
day Jeremiah who is also a devout op- 
timist, and who is the senior partner in 
America’s most forceful and prestigious 
architectural firm. At 65, Owings is the 
remaining founder, the central O, in 
S.0.M.—Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
He oversees a nationwide enterprise 
with offices in Chicago, New York City, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., and 
Washington, D.C, In his long career 
he has presided over more than $3 bil- 
lion worth of construction. It began 
with the beaver board exuberance of 
the 1933 Chicago World's 
Fair. It led on to some of 
the largest and handsomest 
corporate structures any 
where, ranging from Man- 
hattan’s Lever House to 
San Francisco’s Crown 
Zellerbach building It 
raised Owings to national 
prominence as head of the 
presidential commission 
to replan the capital's 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
Above all, Owings Is en 
gaged, along with many 
others, in a major effort 
to impose some direction, 
order and esthetic respon- 
sibility on the chaotic 
growth of building in 
America 
Convulsive Surge. The 
U.S. remains in the grip 
of the construc- 
tion boom in history, and 
the topping off ts not in 
sight. Since World War II, 
building has become the 
nation’s second largest in- 
dustry (food production is 
first). It has accounted for 
about 10% of the 
national product, created 
new structures valued at 
$1 trillion—and that’s a 


greatest 


gZross 
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13-figure number. In the past decade, 
Houston, for instance, has packed 17 
major new structures into a 20-square 
block area. Los Angeles has overcome 
its earthquake fears and built 107 high- 
rise Office buildings. Denver has put up 
one new office building per year, while 
Manhattan boasts no fewer than 135 
new office structures 

Stalistics cannot express the convul- 
sive reality. The American metropolis 
constantly to be tearing itself 
down and building itself up again. The 
din and confusion of building has be 
come a built-in part of the city’s con- 
fusion. Everywhere old towers crumble, 
excavations appear, followed by the 
quick climb of high steel skeletons. They 
rise straight from the busy city streets, 
the clusters of trucks, cement mixers 
and cranes hopelessly aggravating the 
snarl of traffic. Amid all this there 
arise new questions about the price of 
progress 

And 
Every 


seems 


what is—and isn’t—progress? 


force, it seems, save pride, en 
courages shoddy, unimaginative con 
struction. Zoning laws set minimum 
standards that speculative builders take 
as maximum. Antiquated codes bar 
technological breakthroughs. New York, 
for instance, only two months ago final 
ly got around to revising its 30-year 
old code. An office building can be 
written off for tax purposes in 45 years 

-so why build it to last any longer? Ad 





LOOKING UP FROM MANHATTAN'S PARK AVENUE 


And a topping-off is not even in sight. 


mits one construction-company official 
“There's no such thing as a luxury rent- 
al building—only middle-income build- 
ings at luxury prices.” Most low-rent 
housing developments, says Whitney 
Young, executive director of the Na 
tional Urban League, rapidly turn into 
“vertical slums.” As for planning, while 
many cities like Philadelphia and Bos 
ton have become showplaces, most of 
them cling to the old pattern of dull 
city blocks, where even the prestige cor 
porate structures determinedly ignore 
their neighbors 

More Urgent than the Bomb. Com- 
plaints notwithstanding. high-density liv 
ing is likely to be the style of the 
future. “All the major cities are as 
alive and as likely to keep growing as 
a tropical rain forest,” declares Nat Ow- 
ings. “There is no possibility of their 
dying. They are viable, they are vibrant 
and their growth is rank.” By the year 
2000, some 400 million Americans will 
be living in roughly the same areas as 
today. The question is: Can they do so 
and remain more or less human? “The 
answer,” says Owings, “has to be yes, 
and the strategy of accomplishment 
must come in the next 15 years. The ur 
gency is greater than that of devel 
oping the atomic bomb in the 1940s or 
reaching the moon in the 1970s.” 

In developing a “strategy of accom 
plishment,” U.S. architects can draw 
on a whole arsenal of technology: pre- 
cast concrete beams that 
span 100 ft.; cable-hung 
roofs that carry across dis 
tances of 420 ft.; 
production assembling tech- 
niques; and a rapidly ex 
panding range of build- 
ing materials, from glare 
reducing spun 
plastic to rust-sealing steel 
Concrete used as a finished 
material is already giving 
visual variety to the city 
“It is the most important 
change in the art of build 
ing since World War II,” 
Architect Marcel 
Breuer. “You can sculpt 
concrete, you can mold tt, 


WTON HERINGSKY 


mass- 


glass and 


says 


chisel it, increase the vo 
cabulary of architectural 
expression r 

Nor does the U.S. lack 
for architects of ability, vi 
sion and daring. True, 
compared with many oth 
er professions, they form 
a thin line. There are only 


29,000 registered archi 
tects in the U.S... com- 
pared with 315,000 law- 


315,000 

engineers, and 
they still have too little ef- 
fect on U.S. building. But 


yers, doctors 


275,000 
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given the opportunity, the best U.S. ar 
chitects often lead the world. Among 
the examples is the new World Trade 
Center, now going up tn Manhattan: de- 
signed by Minoru) Yamasaki of Bu 
mingham, Mich.. its 110-story alumi 
num-sheathed twin towers will top the 
Empire State Building. since 1932 the 
world’s tallest. The steady, disciplined 
hand of German-born Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, 82, soon will show in Wash 
ington’s pristine, block-long central li 
brary. For Oakland, Calif., New Haven 
based Kevin Roche has designed a 
three-ticr muscum, with the roof of 
each tier serving as a broad, verdant ter 
race. Philadelphia's innovative Louis 
Kahn, whom all architects watch with 





Alcoa building, the beautifully propor- 
tioned glass box hangs within a strong 
steel cage of vertical and diagonal stcel 
beams. It thus avoids that hallmark of 
cheap building, a forest of interior col- 
umns. In the Gulf Life tower tn Jack 
sonville, the architects went a step fur 
ther: they expressed enginecring stress 
lines by thickening concrete beams 
where they meet columns, narrowing 
them where there ts less need for brawn 

Another school of architects feels that 

building ought to tell what ts going 
on beneath its skin. The antic con 
glomeration of bumps, bulges and con- 
cavities of the Morris Mechanic The 
ater in Baltimore fairly shouts that the 


play's the thing—and also divulges stat 


wow 





NAT AND MARGARET OWINGS AT HOME IN BIG SUR 
From the black-dirt belt to megalopolis. 


what amounts to fascination, has such 
projects under way as a factory for Oli 
vetti and an art museum in Fort Worth 
Across the U.S., there ts a wide range 
of powerfully self-confident and opt 
mist buildings 

A building stands foursquare in the 
open to be judged. And for all the ex 
pertise bandied about, most architecture 
relics basically on a massive input of 
common sense. A good building, like a 
good suit, is made of fine matertals 
well cut and well joined. The result 
must cost no more than the client agreed 
to pay. It must fit his requirements— 
and at its best. the requirements of the 
neighborhood, the city, the culture. The 
buildings on the accompanying color 
pages point up the qualities that good 
building must possess 
® HONESTY. Right away, it has to be ad- 
mitted that architecture, like life, tol- 
crates contradictory kinds of honesty 
Today architects like to show how build 
ings stand by calling attention to the 
structural system. In San Francisco's 
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towers and = mechanical equipment 
spaces. With its fortress style, the Bos- 
ton city hall states another simple truth 
that city governments are under con- 
stant attack 

® ATTIRE. Expensive materials like mar- 
ble. bronze, granite and stainless steel 
can lend an air of permanence and gran 
deur to otherwise undistinguished build 
ings. Look at the nearest cultural cen 
ter, But they also demand less main 
tenance than cheaper materials—which 
is One reason why they show up so con 








headquarters, 
where vanity must be mitigated by ac- 
counting to make sense to stockholders 
Glass has very different values. [It looks 
pristine, pure, rational. and it reflects 
The Lake Point apartment tower's curv 
ing glass fagade marvelously catches, 
distorts, amplifies and refracts light and 
the reflections of an ever-changing sky- 
scape. As for concrete, much tn vogue 
these days, it is heavy, malleable, strong 
and cheap. In the hands of Paul Ru- 
dolph, its effect can also be sculptural 


sistently in corporate 


® GRACE, A building, by its placement 
can greatly detract from or enhance tts 
surroundings. The 50-story General Mo 
tors building, by far the largest struc 
ture in its neighborhood, overwhelms 
everything in sight. including the small 
lovely New York plaza it fronts, In 
New York's financial district. 140 
Broadway, a restrained, withdrawn dark 
glass building, occupies only 40% of 
Its site, giving away the rest as a plaza 
for the enjoyment of the public. Yet 
the problem of siting is never solved 
merely by creating plazas. which usu 
ally end up as unused sidewalks any 
way. It takes deeper thought. Gulf Life 
placed in a shoddy. chaotic part of 
Jacksonville. is a tonic for its area. acts 
as an organizing beacon. And the bold 
Alcoa building upgrades the bland 
apartment houses around it and thus 
makes a positive contribution to San 
Francisco, Both buildings thus achieve 
excellence 

® PROBITY. Poor workmanship in con- 
struction can ruin the effect of the best 
of designs. How different materials are 
joined, how columns meet floors, how 
corners are turned 
notice, For in a good building. quality 


these are things to 


pervades to the smallest details, even in 
how a doorknob looks, how a doot 
swings open, Which ts why Mies van 
der Rohe, sull the most important ar- 
chitect in the U.S.. has always insisted 
that “God is in the details.” 
® PERSONALITY. If a man looks hard at 
a building, both inside and out, and 
tries to understand it, he will find that 
it has a personality and a gender, Chi 
cago’s Lake Point Tower ts a sleekly 
dressed girl (but the circular bar on its 
roof is a silly hat). The John Hancock 
obelisk in Chicago is a new breed of cir 
cus giant, and New York University’s 
apartment buildings are a trio of lean, 
tough city kids. Boston's city hall, with 
each fagade different, ts a_ politician 
with an intricate and elusive turn of 
mind, and the University of California 
at Irvine's library ts a fussy fat lady. A 
building can have the effect of a slap 
in the face or a warm handshake, a se- 
rene smile or an aloof stare 

Now builders must face the problem 
that the day of the tsolated masterwork 
is drawing to a close. Says the brilliant 
Chinese-American architect I. M. Pei 
“If New York had 50 Seagram build 
ings, it would still be an ugly city. We 
just don’t get great cities building by 
building.” The need is for far vaster 
complexes, built to harmonize with the 
new megalopolitan city scale. In the 
search for someone to organize the 
chaos, critics look naturally to S.O.M.., 
the General Motors of architecture, with 
a record of high performance in ev- 
erything from tts corporate Cadillacs to 
its economy Chevys 

Philip Johnson, a superb designer and 
rationalist, tried for a year to work out 
a slum-community project, then left it 
‘out of sheer disappointment.” He ex- 
plains: “The politics of such projects ts 
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With its crisscross beams bracing it against earthquakes, 
San Francisco's Alcoa building, designed by Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill, is spectacular as the centerpiece for the 
$100 million Golden Gateway Center. Its pedestrian malls 
are linked by bridges to other buildings, such as apart- 
ments (left) designed by Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons. 
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new General Motors building 


Edward Durell Stone and Emery Roth contrasts 


the 
with fussy, stepped-back buildings flanking it. 
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Rising sheer for 50 stories from New York's cherished 


Grand Army Plaza, 


sharply 
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Massively revising the Chicago skyline as it reach- 
es its full 100-story height, S.O.M.’s John Hancock 
building is a radical departure in skyscrapers. Its 
giant cross girders, echoing S.O.M.’s Alcoa in San 
Francisco, counter the howling winter winds off 
Lake Michigan. The dramatic taper reflects the fact 
that apartments at top need less interior space 
than offices allotted to lower floors 


J. ALEX LANGLEY 
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In downtown Manhattan, S.0.M. is creating a new line 
of plazas including the Chase Manhattan Bank (rear, 
right) and the black steel and glass office building at 
140 Broadway. Red sculpture is by Isamu Noguchi. 





Combining both adventure and high seriousness, Wash- 
ington's Department of Housing and Urban Development 
headquarters by Marcel Breuer and Herbert Beckhard is 
shaped like two huge Y's joined together. All services are 
in the twin cores; parking is neatly parked beneath. 
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Concrete, neglected during the long he- York University faculty and students, 
gemony of the steel-and-glass box, has |. M. Pei shaped reinforced concrete into 
been rediscovered by latter-day archi- a lean, load-bearing outer skeleton to 
tects, who have found in it enormous ver achieve a spare geometry. A Picasso 
satility. In these apartments for New sculpture will adorn the center court. 


Blocky as a fortress, inviting as a cave, Architect John Jo- 
hansen’s Mechanic Theater, set atop a row of shops, is 
the pivot for an $830 million revitalization project of Bal- 
timore's central-city area, exemplified by the new Sun- 
Life Insurance offices in background. 
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Jacksonville's 433-foot Gulf Life tow- 
er, designed by Welton Becket & As- 
sociates, is U.S.'s tallest pre-stressed 
concrete building. With the new Sher- 
aton Motor Lodge and 760-car garage 
building, it forms the nucleus of the 
twelve-acre Gulf Life Center, which is 
hopefully intended to develop the ne 
glected south bank of St. Johns River. 


Sinuous as a clover leaf in the after- 
noon sun, the world’s highest (70 sto- 
ries) apartment building rises in Chi 
cago on the shore of Lake Michigan 
Inspired by an early (1919) Mies van 
der Rohe design, Lake Point Tower 
was executed by the Mies-trained 
firm of Schipporeit-Heinrich Inc 





Showpiece for the new University of —> 
California campus at Irvine is the li 
sned by Architect William 
vin 





brary, desi 
L. Pereira 
for a proje 1 10,000-acre universi 
ty-centered community that will 
house some lL 





is also master planner 








,000 people 
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With the recognition that ‘‘functional'’ need not mean 
“‘box-shaped,"’ architects such as Paul Rudolph are pro- 
viding lively sculptural forms for many U.S. campuses, 
as in his Arts and Humanities building for the Southeast 
ern Massachusetts Technological Institute at North Dart- 
mouth, first unit in a major expansion which will eventual- 
ly include ten buildings. 
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Called '‘Cheops’ tomb" by its critics and the most excit- 
ing public building of the century by its admirers, Bos- 
ton’s new city hall was designed by three young New 
York architects, Kallmann, McKinnell and Knowles, who 
won a countrywide competition. It is part of a 60-acre Gov- 
ernment Center that is rising around Scollay Square, a 
place where until recently no nice girl ever ventured. 
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nearly impossible. Only Nat Owings 
would have the charm and patience to 
get things done.” Adds Urbanologist 
Patrick Moynihan, who serves on Ow- 
ings’ presidential committee to redesign 
Pennsylvania Avenue: “He is ebullient, 
competent and devoted—and also a 
randy rogue, a bandit and a buccaneer 
His great ability is to get other people 
to do good work.” 

Owings is neither designer nor town 
planner, but more than anything else 
an impresario; he frankly states that 
his role is to act as “the catalyst.” And 
for this his training has eminently qual 
ified him. One who had not been raised 
in architecture could not pull together 
the complex forces of clients, contrac- 
tors, planning commissions and design 
ers. And in bridging the gap between 
aesthete and politician or businessman, 
nothing comes in more handy than a 
touch of boisterous good humor and 
the forthright logic of the black-dirt 
belt of Indiana from which Nat Ow- 
ings sprang. It is a breathtaking leap 
that the nation has been asked to make 
in the 20th century—from an era dom- 
inated by Main Street to a future seen 
in terms of megalopolis and mega- 
structure, To a remarkable degree, Ow- 
ings has grown up with the century 

Miracle in the Cathedrals. He was 
born in Indianapolis on Feb. 5, 1903, 
the son of a fine-wood importer. By 
then, Chicago's Louis Sullivan had re- 
fined the steel skyscraper, Frank Lloyd 
Wright was building his broad-winged 
prainie houses. For Owings, life was lei 
surely on a pleasant, tree-shaded side 
street. He was an Eagle Scout, and 
shortly after his 17th birthday he won 
a Rotary Club scholarship to attend 
the international Scout Jamboree in 
London, followed by a tour of the Con- 
tinent, Out of this unlikely sequence of 
events came Owings’ commitment to 
architecture, 

“It wasn't the cities that impressed 
me,” he recalls. “It was those ex 
traordinary piles of stone and the rich 
ness, the light, the warmth they pos 
sessed—the cathedrals of Notre-Dame, 
Chartres, Reims, Mont-Saint-Michel.” 
He knew then and there that he want- 
ed to be an architect. “There is a mir- 
acle in discovering what you want to 
do and never questioning it again,” he 
says. “It happens rarely.” 

Plans in Paddington Station. Owings 
attended the University of Illinois and 
Cornell, worked his way through by 
waiting on the athletes’ training tables, 
earned degrees in both architecture and 
engineering. He leaped whole-heartedly 
into campus life, says, “I wasn’t one of 
those drab, grey students. I was in debt 
to my tailor for four years.” In re- 
trospect, he realizes, “it was the end of 
an era. The Bauhaus had already start- 
ed in Germany, and Mies van der Rohe 
and Walter Gropius were already hav- 
ing an influence in Europe.” For a 
young graduate, one of the most dy- 
namic | architects was Raymond 
Hood, then helping to design Rocke- 
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feller Center. Owings gravitatzd to 
Hood's office, still recalls the thrill of 
the 70-story RCA building: “You have 
this tall tree, this knife edge, presenting 
its narrow dimension to Fifth Avenue. 
It is breathtaking.” 

His own chance to discover where 
his abilities lay came when he was sent 
by Hood to Chicago to work on the 
1933 World's Fair. With him went a 
brilliant young designer, Louis Skid- 
more. As the Depression deepened, the 
elaborate plans drawn up by the U.S.’s 
leading architects had to be discarded 
“Skid and I took the fair over,” says 
Owings, who does not suffer from mod- 
esty, “We had to devise solutions, do a 
bare minimum, use the simplest ma- 
terials—we built the pavilions out of 
beaverbourd.” In the process Owings 
found that his strengths lay in making 
big plans and in rounding up and ca- 
joling clients to effect them. “I'd go 
crazy doing the design details,” he says. 
Adds a contemporary: “Skid and Ow- 
ings worked like a bulldozer and finish 
grader. Skidmore was the grader.” 

After the fair was over, Owings and 
Skidmore took a trip abroad, then met 
by prearrangement in London's Pad- 
dington Station. There, perched on 
steamer trunks, they decided to become 
partners (Structural Engineer John O. 
Merrill, now retired, joined the firm in 
1939). ‘They also decided on the novel 
team concept that was to prove as im 
portant as any of S.O.M.’s buildings 
As Owings explains it, “We decided 
that the young designer would be free 
to try anything. We would guide him, 
but we would not inhibit him.” Back- 
ing up the designer would be a project 
manager to handle finances and a part- 
ner-in-charge to deal with the client 
“It has worked,” says Owings, “and it 
has worked fabulously.” 

Hiah Quality. The first big break 
for the firm was the commission to 
build Oak Ridge, Tenn., the A-bomb 
town that was constructed in complete 
secrecy, eventually grew to a popula- 
tion of 75,000. In its wake came jobs 
to design a hotel, airbases in Morocco, 
and three towns in Okinawa. Having 
achieved a reputation for bigness, 
$.0.M. earned a name for high-quality 
design with Manhattan's Lever House 
Lever has since been copied so often— 
and so badly—that it has lost much of 
its impact. But 16 years ago, it as- 
tonished and delighted the U.S. In its 
use of sheer glass curtain walls, its spa- 
cious plaza (75% of the site), and bold 
positioning of horizontal slab and ver- 
tical shaft, it was revolutionary. More 
than any other, it set the style of office 
buildings in the 1950s and ‘60s. Even 
today, despite rumors that the com- 
pany will tear down and rebuild it, 
Lever Bros. insists it will keep the build- 
ing, proudly uses its silhouette to iden- 
lify its products, 

When S.O.M. won out over nine 
other firms in its bid to design the 
$152.5 million Air Force Academy, it 
decided to use the same modular glass 
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JOHN MERRILL, OWINGS, LOUIS SKIDMORE (IN 1953) 
Strategy of accomplishment, input of common sense. 


curtain walls. But not without a fight. 
When a high-ranking Air Force officer 
suggested that the architects might bet- 
ter use sandstone, Owings was ready 
with an answer, “General,” he said, 
“would you build an airplane out of 
sandstone? Well, I don't think we will 
build the academy out of it either.” 

By the late 1950s, S.O.M. had es- 
tablished itself as the corporate archi- 
tect.” As Owings recalls his first en- 
counter with Henry Ford: “We were 
scared as hell, We didn’t know what 
they wanted, So we just said, ‘Look, 
we're going to live with you and love 
you and learn to know you.’ S.O.M 
designers refer to the client-architect re- 
lationship as “a marriage,” and as cli- 
ents testify, there are few secrets from 
anyone by the end of the association. 
The product of this hard union is usu- 
ally a beautiful building. S.O.M. has 
won more top design awards from the 
American Institute of Architects than 
any other architectural firm. 

Invisible Partners. “I've produced the 
people who produce the buildings,” says 
Owings with understandable pride. He 
is referring to his largely invisible part- 
ners, cach busy in the five S.O.M. of- 
fices and each competing with the oth- 
ers. Among them are four designers 
who by general consensus rank at the 
very top of their profession. 

Senior designer and the man respon- 
sible for eight of the firm’s 13 top 
A.LA,. awards is Gordon Bunshaft, 59, 
whom Owings calls “the great classi- 
cist.” Shock-haired and explosive, a bon 
vivant and art lover, “Bun” set the 
firm on the high road to quality with 
Lever House, most recently has turned 
out the Hirshhorn Gallery for Wash- 
ington, and the L.B.J. library for Aus- 
tin, Texas. Notably outspoken, he has 


Among its clients: Heinz 
facturers Hanover 
Inland Steel, Union 


hart and Tenneco 


Ford, Manu- 


Carbide, PepsiCo, Em 
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Trust, Upjohn, Brunswick, 


been known to tell a client: “Take it 
all or nothing.” In Chicago, Walter 
Netsch, 48, is dubbed “the professor’ 
by Owings. Research-oriented, he ap- 
peals especially to institutions, designed 
the Air Force Academy. Counterbal- 
ancing him is Bruce Graham, 42, a tow- 
ering, beardless Lincoln who firmly be- 
lieves that “this is a technocratic age, 
and technocracy pulls us together,” He 
designed the highly engineered John 
Hancock building in Chicago, likes to 
use computers to figure out the precise 


calculations, such as how much alu- 
minum can be pared from window 
frames (the answer saved Shell $200,- 


000 tn Houston), The driving force in 
the San Francisco office is Charles Bas 
sett, 46, a touseled six-footer who came 
to S.O.M. from the office of the late 
Ecro Saarinen. He ranges widely in 
styles, designed the Alcoa building, the 


Mauna Kea Hotel in Hawaii, and the 
bare-boned Oakland-Alameda County 
stadium, which he boasts is a beauty 


“with no rouge on her cheeks.” 

S.0.M.’s impressive depth in talent 
has captured superb commissions, The 
firm now has $750 million worth of 
building under construction, including 
Dallas’ Main Place office complex, the 
home office of the Georgia-Pacific Corp 
in Portland, Ore., and the Art and Ar 
chitecture building at the University of 
Illinois’ Chicago Circle Campus—and 
there is another $1.2 billion of projects 
on the drafting boards. To each job 
S.0.M. will bring its proven method 
ology. Explains Owings: “You first ask 
if the building is needed or if it is pos 
sible to save the old one. Then you ask 
where it should be, How will it affect 
the environment of the surroundings? 
It should make a contribution to the 
community just as the community pro 
vides it with services.” The last step in 
the process is design. 

The Grand Axis. “My life is ar- 
chitecture,” says Owings. For him it 
means operating with a telephone graft 
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ed to his ear and a suitcase ever handy 
for a dash from California’s Big Sur. 
Often he is on the road for weeks on 
end, racks up 20,000 air miles a month 
He drops in on each S.0.M. office. 
tramps through national parks as a spe- 
cial consultant to the Department of 
the Interior, returns to California to 
help plan a Victorian-style convention 
center for Monterey, meets actual and 
potential clients everywhere. Such total 
absorption led to divorce from his first 
wife, Emily, by whom he had four chil- 
dren. It also precipitated a drinking 
problem, which Owings conquered in 
1964. He is now married to Margaret 
Wentworth, a skilled craftswoman (mo- 
saics and stitchery). 

A member of Lady Bird Johnson's 
committee to beautify the capital, and 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall’s man 
on the spot to improve the Mall, Ow- 
ings also rides herd on the committee 
to redesign Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the White House to the Capitol—Wash 
ington’s “grand axis” in Pierre L’En- 
fant’s original scheme. Appointed to the 
committee by John F, Kennedy in 
1962, the architect has moved his bull 
dozer capabilities into high gear, taking 
every available scrap of power “on the 
theory that if I was not supposed to 
have it, someone would tell me.” Pres- 
ident Johnson helped by appointing 
eight Cabinet members to sit in on the 
committee. As a result, plans are coor- 
dinated at the top; funds, instead of 
being spent piecemeal, are pooled 

Shoe Under the Curtain. Owings 
and the committee’s—goal is to turn 
Pennsylvania Avenue into Washington's 
ceremonial street—a_ rival to Paris’ 
Champs-Elysées. When completed, it 
will run straight and wide from a great 
reflecting pool at the foot of the Cap- 
itol to a National Square before the 
White House. Crucial to the plan is the 
75-ft. setback along the avenue's north 
side, which is already being redeveloped 
by the Government and private en 
trepreneurs. To keep the setback, Ow- 
ings has had to deploy his considerable 
powers of suasion. When he learned 





MODEL OF REDESIGNED WASHINGTON MALL 





that the FBI intended to build a new 
headquarters right out to the old side- 
walk line, he called on J, Edgar Hoo 
ver, urged him to redesign the pro- 
jected structure, After listening to Ow- 
ings’ impassioned plea, Hoover nodded 
agreement 

When a second building threatened 
to break ranks, Owings took a different 
tack. Developer Jerry Wolman planned 
to jut a commercial building onto the 
generous sidewalk area. Owings ex- 
plained that this would ruin the grand 
effect, like a shoe protruding from un 
der a curtain. Wolman finally agreed to 
change the building. Owings flew to Bos- 
ton with Wolman to arrange the new 
financing, then back to the capital to 
get the developer a zoning Variance to 
add an extra floor. A lot of effort, but 
the grand design for the avenue was 
kept intact 

Into the Fifth Dimension, While su- 
pervising the Washington project, Ow 
ings has involved S.0.M.'s office there 
in a project that he describes as “the 
most important job S.O.M. has ever 
tackled.” Surprisingly, it does not in 
volve erecting a single building. The ar 
chitects are studying ways of designing 
an 18-mile-long strip of Interstate 95 
that will go through the heart of Bal- 
timore. Secretary of Transportation 
Alan Boyd, whose department is financ 
ing the study with a special $4.8 mil 
lion grant, says of Owings’ effort: “The 
potential there is immense. Communi- 
ties must decide for themselves what 
they want ther cities to look like.” 

Why the excitement? Because of all 
the forces that affect cities, the inter- 
state highway program, 90% financed 
by federal funds, has been the least con- 
trolled. And yet today, those wide con 
crete corridors play as vital a role in 
shaping cities as once was played by riv 
ers. Undirected, highways smash and 
crash through whole neighborhoods, de- 
bouch a torrent of autos into already 
traffic-choked streets. Owings’ team, 
which includes engineers, traffic and 
transit consultants as well as architects, 
intends to wield its power to direct In- 


AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE (TOP LEFT 








S.O.M.’S SENIOR PARTNERS AT THEIR 1968 MEETING 
“We're going to live with you and love you and learn to know you.” 


terstate 95's path through Baltimore as 
delicately as a surgeon's scalpel, avoid- 
ing historic areas, living organic com- 
munities and parks, while improving 
marginal areas. Only nine months along 
in a two-year study, the team has al- 
ready recommended that the road by- 
pass a stable Negro neighborhood, and 
is finding new possibilities for building 
schools over the highway 

The whole delicate operation has cat- 
apulted Owings’ team into what he calls 
“the fifth dimension of planning—pol- 
iucs, the art of getting things done.’ 
The team works with local, state and 
federal governments, is bringing public 
officials together with homeowners, 
businessmen and minority groups. They 
form a giant new client. And they care 
what will happen to the highway as 
deeply as any client S.O.M. has ever 
served 

Lasting Investment. Politics repre- 
sents a direction architects have tra 
ditionally been loath to take. But not 
tor much longer. Says A.1.A. President 
George Kassabaum: “Architects cannot 
wait until the politician, the sociologist 
and the economist invite us into the pic 
ture. By then. too many of the im 
portant decisions have been made.” Nat 
Owings heartily agrees. He knows from 
experience that once decisions have 
been built into concrete, they are there 
to stay. He also sees the architect as 
the only person trained to maintain the 
balance between those esthetic qualities 
that give grace to modern city living 
and the multiple commercial, cultural 
and humanitarian demands made on 
the organization of the city 

No visionary, but a practical organ 
izer. Owings says: “The old cities can 
be reorganized more cheaply, more ef- 
ficiently and more quickly than we can 


build new cities. We could double the 
population simply by better use of the 
existing area, and at the same time or- 
ganize the chaos.” As he observes, an ae- 
rial photograph of any major U.S. city 
makes it appear to be bombed out; 
Vast areas are given over to empty 
plots and parking lots. These, plus rail- 
road yards and even highways, would 
make ideal sites for future new towns 
within towns, of which projects such as 
San Francisco's Golden Gateway Cen- 
ter are only the earliest prototypes. Pop- 
ulation will be dense, Owings admits, 
but city dwellers will get around more 
easily; trafhe functions will be divided 
into layers, with pedestrians in the open 
air and rails and roads beneath them 

Owings places most of his faith in 
plain human reasonableness. The pres 
ent supercompetition between building 
owners, with all their pride in towers, 
will eventually give way to the recog- 
niuon of common concerns. And it is 
this comforting faith in reason that 
makes Owings predict: “We are going 
to reach the point where environment 
planning will be the supreme thing in 
this country. It will be the equivalent 
of the railroad and highway booms 
Then perhaps we can change and be- 
gin to build as did the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Egyptians— 
begin to build a real environment that 
is a lasting investment rather than some 
thing to be destroyed.” 


From left to right seated: John Merrill Jr 
J. Walter Severinghaus, Gordon Bunshaft 
Owings, William Hartmann, Fred Kraft, Law 
yer Marshall Sampsell, Myron Goldsmith, Al 
bert Lockett, E. Charles Bassett, Walter Netsch 
(shirtsleeves), Robert Cutler, Standing: Wil 
liam Dunlap, John Weese, Roy Allen, David 
Pugh, William Brown, Bruce Graham, John 
Rodgers, David Hughes 
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NEUSCHWANSTEIN CASTLE 
Total on his own terms 


ART 





LUDWIG II 





EXHIBITIONS 


Eclectic Eccentric 

Everybody (well, nearly everybody) 
has heard of mad King Ludwig II, the 
eccentric scion of the Wittelsbachs, who 
dotted Bavaria’s picturesque _ hilltops 
with an insanely extravagant clatch of 
castles, pavilions, hideaways and other 
architectural follies in the 1870s and 
1880s. Was he totally deranged? Not ac- 
cording to Dr, Michael Petzet, 35, the 
Munich art historian who oversees Ba- 
varia’s state-run castle-museums (includ- 
ing Ludwig's). Petzet, pointing out that 
Ludwig was the patron of Richard Wag 
ner, sees the king as “a creator in his 
own right, someone who aimed to ful- 
fill what Wagner understood as total 
art on his own terms.” 

What Ludwig created was a style 
Though politically a puppet, he pos- 
sessed the taste, the ability and the re 
sources to blend Romanesque, Oriental, 
Moorish and rococo influences into 
what later became known as the Ju- 
gendstil—the German equivalent of art 
nouveau. Petzet’s point is spectacularly 
documented in a dramatic display of 
907 paintings, drawings, costumes, stage 
models, furniture and other rarely seen 
bric-a-brac commissioned and _ closely 
supervised in their execution by Lud 
wig for his many projects. The lot is in- 
stalled for the summer in a wing ol 
the Wittelsbach family palace, formally 
known as the Munich Residence. Se- 
lected from Ludwig's three castles, from 
vaults and state theatrical museums, and 
sumptuously installed in velvet-hung, 
stagily lit galleries, their magpie splen- 
dors represent the culmination of Lud- 
wig's eclectic vision 

The tour begins in the courtyard with 
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the gilded and tasseled coach that served 
Ludwig at his coronation in 1864, when 
he was, in Bismarck’s words, a “beau- 
tiful girl” of 18. Inside, the displays 
begin with stage models for Wagner's 
operas. From the age of twelve, Lud 
wig was enthralled by the work of the 
composer, whose fascination with me 
dieval legend he shared. Upon his ac- 
cession to the throne, he summoned 
Wagner from Stuttgart, installed him 
in a Munich suburban house, bank 
rolled the first productions of his most 
famous operas. Atop the Munich Res- 
idence he built a huge greenhouse with 
a lily pond. Floating in a barge clad as 
Lohengrin, he watched slides of the Ve 
nusberg cast on the walls by a_ pro- 
jector, while a hidden orchestra played 
Tannhduser. Though World War II 
bombs shattered the greenhouse, the 
red-cushioned barge has been reinstalled 
on a blue-lit lake of mirror 

Every Eye. Ludwig’s most famous ef 
fort was Neuschwanstein, whose Ro 
manesque-Moorish turrets bedeck Ba- 
varian travel posters. The carvings and 
furnishings from its marble and mosaic 
chapel, study and bedroom display a 
gaunt tension that clearly foreshadows 
the Jugendstil 30 years before its prime 
Sketches for carved colonnades incor 
porate fantastic root-and-branch con- 
figurations that would have delighted 
Spain’s art nouveau master, Antoni 
Gaudi. Ludwig's two other palaces both 
evoke the rococo splendors of Louis 
XIV of France. From Linderhof come 
tutti-frutti-colored, specially commis 
sioned Sévres porcelain, embroidered 
screens inspired by Boucher, and Lud 
wig’s magnificent throne, a Beardsleyan 
Oriental divan backed by three haughty, 
blue-and-green-enameled peacocks 


The Victorian idiom was florid, and 
the ornate encrustations of Neuschwan- 
stein and Linderhof are perhaps no 
more than expressions of the age. But 
with Herrenchiemsee, Ludwig's unfin- 
ished version of Versailles, the com- 
pulsive proliferation of detail reaches a 
manic excess. Most sickly sybaritic ex- 
hibit is its bedroom, with a gilded, tap- 
estried, nymph-encrusted bed, and a ten- 
foot-high, putti-adorned gilded lamp 
topped by a grail-like blue globe, Lud- 
wig slept only seven nights in it 

Pale, paunchy and wild-eyed at 40, 
he had become wont to ride by night 
in his gilded coaches from one moun- 


tain eyrie to another. Only his closest 
servants ever saw him, Both his  be- 
havior and his debts became so ex 
treme that in June 1886 the govern 
ment had him declared insane, and 
made his uncle Luitpold regent. Six 
days later. after an evening. stroll 


through the grounds of Berg Castle, 
Ludwig and a doctor who accompanied 
him were both found mysteriously 
drowned in Lake Starnberg. No one 
has ever conclusively established wheth- 
er Ludwig killed the doctor and him- 
self, or whether he was murdered by 
political assassins. A few superstitious 
Bavarian peasants still maintain that on 
frosty moonlit nights, they see his speed- 
ing coach, drawn by cight white horses 


SCULPTURE 
Bolt Ahoy 


Some seem to fly through the air 
like a jet taking off. Some dangle from 
the ceiling and seem to float, like a yel 
low submarine, at ankle-, Knee- or eye 
level. Yet none of these ever actually 
move, for they are not boats, not planes, 
but sleekly minimal bolts and beams 
cantilevered into a startling semblance 
of motion by Manhattan's Robert Gros- 
venor, 31. “I like sculpture to be a 
kind of quick thing, like what we see 
out of train windows,” says Grosvenor 
“IT like things I've seen very fast and I 
don't know what they are, but I re- 
member the outline, the image. I'd like 
my sculptures to be remembered the 
same way.” 

Grosvenor’s sculpture is memorable 
for its engineering finesse, for its life 
and sweep, for the way in which a 
huge Grosvenor dwindles grandly into 
the distance, playing joyfully with. the 
sight lines of Renaissance perspective 
The Larry Aldrich Museum in Con 
necticut specially commissioned his 100- 
ft.-long yellow piece for its greensward, 


and Manhattan's Whitney — proudly 
hangs the 23-ft.-long Tenerife in its 
lobby. Thanks to his training as an ar 
chitect, Grosvenor’s work is not only 


handsome but portable—indeed, some- 
times floatable. A swooping, 40-ft.-long 
black T, recently seen at The Hague’s 
Gemeentemuseum, has been taken apart 
and stored in a warehouse (the exhi 
bition of which it was a part was sup 
travel to Paris, but May's 
riots intervened), A 21-ft.-long pair of 


posed to 
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ANTI-GRAVITY 


Robert Grosvenor’s powerfully cantile- 
vered minimals audaciously counter the 
laws of gravity with ingenious engineer- 
ing. The bottom half of the soaring yel- 
low bolt pictured above is moored to 
the ground with steel tubes that are fit- 
ted into a buried concrete pier. The ma- 
genta Tenerife shown at right, installed 
in Manhattan’s Whitney Museum, and 
the 40-ft.-long, black untitled piece, 
which was set up in the Hague’s Ge- 
meentemuseum, are feather-light exer- 
cises in breathtaking suspension, Both are 
built with wooden frames, plywood skins 
and steel reinforcement. 
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Harry Johnson is a born loser. 


That’s why he always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


He may lose the ring — but never his money. 
Because he carries our Travelers Cheques. 

If anything happens to Oe re 
he gets a prompt refund. cage 

Anywhere in the world. 
And for the full amount. 
He can’t lose — the world’s 
largest bank guarantees it. [ 
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Make Hong Kong 
your next port of call. 


For over a century, sailors have known 
the magic of Hong Kong. 

Now, it's your turn 

To ride a rickshaw down Queen’s 
Boulevard. Hop a tram to t 
The Peak. Dine at a floating restau- 
rant. Treasure hunt—for silks, woolens, 





> top of 


precious pearls and jade. And bring 
home enough memories to last a 
lifetime. 
Kowloon. Victoria 
deen. Repulse Bay 
It’s all waiting 


Island. Aber- 


It’s Not-So-Far East 
on Northwest. 


And Northwest has a 
ing to take you there. One of our 
smooth, quiet Fan-Jets will whisk 
you nonstop from Seattle to Tokyo — 
then on to Hong Kong 

All in much less than a day 

So, you see, Hong Kong really isn’t 
“Far East” anymore. Actually, “It's 
Not-So-Far East on Northwest 

Come there with us, This very year 
To Hong Kong and all the Orient. 

Make this the year your ship finally 


“ship” wait- 


comes in, 


THE FAN-JE 





Northwest is the only U.S. carrier that 
can take you to all these places: To Hong 
Kong. Tokyo. Osaka. Korea. Taiwan, Oki 


nawa. The Philippines. For reservation 





on any of 23 flights a week, call your 


travel agent or Northwest Orient Airline 





Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East 








NORTHWEST 









to smoke a Corina 


It has none. 


You run only one risk when yousmokea 
Corina People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. 
It doesn’t. But because you'll tend to 
hold onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even re- 
sort to a toothpick to extract a last and 
still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part with 
their Corina? Mildness and flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what gives 


Its impossible 





Corina its mild, mature flavor. Tobacco. 
Specially grown, specially blended to a 
special balance, then deftly rolled so 
the full, fragrant flavor comes through 
mild and easy. 

The best proof is that last Corina inch, 
Since it’s so mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first inch and the 
second and the third are all the way down, 

Corina is the living end. 








GROSVENOR 
At play with the sight lines 


red floats will soon be anchored a few 
yards off the shorefront home of a Con 
necticut couple who live on Long Is- 
land Sound near Greenwich 

The prospect of a floating sculpture 
is particularly pleasing for Grosvenor 
because he has had long experience 
with the sea. Born rich and raised in 
the rich stretches of Newport's Ocean 
Drive, he sails his own 20-ft. gaff-rigged 
sloop, After studying architecture in 
Paris, he experimented with abstract ex 





pressionist: painting and junk sculpture 
ina Manhattan loft. Then one day he 
Stepped into an elevator that wasn't 
there. and the fall broke both his legs 
In the course of his six-months’ hos 
pitalization he meditated and discovered 
his true bent. Today he first sketches 
his ideas on paper, next lays out a full 
scale model in string, finally orders the 
plywood and starts cutting. (His wife 
Jackie helps with the sanding.) He de 
lights tn astonishing architects with his 
uncanny ability to dety the laws of grav 


ity. “I work very intuitively.” he says 
I'm not a mathematician. | start with 
an logical idea and try to make it 
work 

Grosvenor likes nothing better than 
to design a work to fit a particular 


space. But he has learned that there is 
nothing more important than the choice 
of a client. Invited by Hugh Hefner to 
do a lobby tor a Playboy Club in Wis- 
consin, Grosvenor proposed a piece so 
large that people would have to walk 
over or around it. Hefner never actu 
ally told him tn so many words that it 
would not do. “Next thing I knew,’ 
Grosvenor recalls, “they were buying 
$9,000 trees to put where my piece 
Was supposed to go.” Grosvenor is cur 
rently at work on a huge rainbow-like 
arc, commissioned by a Newport col- 
lector, that will curve out and down 
ward from a 30-ft. cliff near the ocean 
Even a $9,000 tree, he figures, would 
have trouble growing downward 
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“My neck 
might save 
your heart!” 


High blood pressure causes stroke and con- 
tributes to heart attack in man. But giraffes 
aren't hurt by the sky-high pressure pushing 
blood up their 10 feet of neck. Why? Medical 
scientists are searching for this and many other 
life-saving answers through research you make 
possible with your Heart Fund dollars. 


GIVE.. .SO more will live 
HEART FUND 
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GIBSON PITCHING AGAINST PHILADELPHIA 
Here comes the big one. 


BASEBALL 


Hero’s Encore 
“The worst thing about being in the 


limelight.” says Pitcher Bob Gibson ot 
the St. Louis Cardinals, “is trying to 
20 somewhere and enjoy yourself for a 
little while without being bothered 
Your steak gets cold and your drink 
gets flat, and you can’t even go to the 
rest room without someone asking for 
an autograph.” Moreover, he adds 
“Ninety-nine out of a hundred people | 
meet want to talk about only one thing 
baseball, and that doesn't make for very 
interesting conversation Just suppose, 
for example, that you were a garbage 
collector and every day about a hun- 
dred people stopped you and asked how 
much garbage you collected that day 
and how much you expected to collect 
the next.” 

Those are the things a man has to 
put up with when he is one of the best 
pitchers in baseball and earns $90,000 
a year. If Bob Gibson talks tough, 
though. he pitches even tougher. At 32. 
he has been around the majors for 
nine years, winning 20 games in 1965 
and 21 in 1966. He was headed for an- 
other 20-victory season last year when 
a line drive broke his left leg and put 
him out of weeks. Ne! 
ther that injury, nor a chronic soreness 
in his right arm, prevented Gibson trom 
playing the hero's role in last’ year’s 
World Series Boston Red 
Sox. In an amazing show of strength 
and stamina, he started three games in 
nine days and won them all, giving up 
only three runs and 14 hits while strik- 
ing out 26 Boston batters 

Eleven Straight. This 
is even more impressive. The soreness 
in Gibson's arm has disappeared (“I 
didn't do anything special about it,” he 
says, “it just went away”), and his per- 
formance is one good reason why St 
Louis, with a 124-game lead, has 
made a mockery of the National League 


action Tor six 


against the 


year’s encore 
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pennant race. Other hurlers around the 
majors have won more games, of course 
Detroit's Denny McLain already has 
19 victories to his credit, San Fran 
Juan Marichal 18, and Cleve- 
land’s Luis Tiant 16. Gibson's record is 
14-5, but the last me he lost was May 
28. Since June when he beat the 
New York Mets 6-3, he has pitched 90 
and allowed just runs 

one of which scored on a wild pitch, 
the other on a base hit that was fair 
only by inches. Last week, Gibson 
blanked the Philadelphia Phillies, the 
only team he had not previously beat- 
en this season, 5-0, for his eleventh 
straight victory and his cighth shutout 
of the year. His earned-run average at 
week's end was a phenomenal 0.96 
Only one pitcher in baseball history 
(Ferdinand Schupp in 1916) has ever 
posted an E.R.A. that low for a season 

Ulcer Free. Gibson, Cardinal 
Catcher Tim McCarver, “challenges the 
hitters more than any other pitcher, He 
just gets out there and says, ‘Okay, 
baby, here comes the big one. What 
are you going to do about it?” Unlike 
such artists as San Francisco's Mar- 
ichal, who has 13 different pitches in 
his repertory, Gibson relies almost ex 
clusively on a fastball (which has been 
clocked at more than 90 m.p.h,) and a 
slider, “Oh, T'll throw a curve every so 
often,” he says, “and a changeup once 
a month.” More often than not, he 
calls his own pitches. “You can't let 
catchers tell you what to throw,” he 
“You try to throw a pitch you 
don’t want to, and you'll throw a bad 
pitch 99% of the time.” 

Gibson's pride will not stand bad 
pitches. To reporters who suggest that 
the front-running Cards may be getting 
“complacent,” Bob says: “That's a lot 
of bull. Remember, there’s a certain self 
ishness involved in this game. It's our 
livelihood, and we're playing for our- 
selves as well as for the team.” But for 
all this competitive spirit, and his con 
cern for No. 1, Gibson will never be 
an ulcer case. “Are you worried?” a 
sportswriter asked him before the Phil 
adelphia game. “No,” replied Bob. “You 
must be worried,” persisted the sports- 
writer. “Okay,” shrugged Gibson, “I'm 
worried.” 


cisco’s 


innings two 


Says 


says 


GOLF 


Render unto Julius 

When he beat Ben Hogan to win his 
first U.S. Open championship in 1952, 
Julius Boros was described by a sports 
writer as a man who “played with a 
cool nonchalance, chomping blades of 
grass, making shots with a Cigarette dan- 
gling from his lips.” In 1963, when he 
won the Open for the second time by 
beating Arnold Palmer in a play-off, he 
was said to be “placid and pleasant,” 
Last week Boros still cool, non- 
chalant, placid and pleasant—and still 


Was 


winning. This time, the prize was his 
third major title, the Professional Golf- 
ers Association championship. Boros 
still chomped on grass, still smoked. In 
fact, the only changes worth noting 
were that Ben Hogan was not in the 
field and that Arnold Palmer, although 
present, did not force Boros into a play 
off. Jack Nicklaus? He didn’t even make 
the 36-hole cut 

Excited Fishing. No more profes- 
sional golfer than Boros has ever won 
the P.G.A. At 48 and in his 19th year 
on the tour, he has arthritis, bursitis, 
myocarditis (“whatever that is”), and a 
resigned attitude toward his trade, “I 
would like to drop off the tour,” he 
says, “but I've got seven kids to ed- 
ucate, and the first one starts college in 
a couple of years. Where else could | 
make this kind of money?” Where in- 
deed? In his pro career, Boros has won 
more than $650,000, and his income 
lately has stabilized at a_ pleasantly 
plump, middle-aged level. Last year, in 
25 tournaments, he earned $126,785 
rhis year, after 18 tournaments, he has 
$82,701 in the bank, and professes to 
be a trifle disappointed that he hasn't 
won more. “I'm playing better all the 
time,” he explains—adding, a bit in- 
credulously: “I'm actually hitting long- 
er than ever,” 

Boros still wants people to believe 
that he would rather stay home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and fish for snook 
than play golf. At the very least, he 
says, “I get just as excited when I fish 
as | do when I'm playing golf.” And 
how excited is that? Well, after he won 
the 1963 Open, Julius reportedly opened 
a beer, lit up a cigarette, and fell sound 
asleep while he was being interviewed 
by a nationally syndicated columnist. 
Oh no, insists Boros: he was only rest 
ing his eyes 
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BOROS FISHING WITH FAMILY 
Pleasantly plump in the pockets. 
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U.S.“S RAYMOND SEVERN BEING PUT OUT AT LORD’S 
At least he knows what it isn’t. 


CRICKET 


And Now the Colonials 

Name a game, practically any game, 
and Americans have clasped it to their 
chests. The world’s most sports-mad 
people have learned bowling from the 
Dutch, hockey from the Canadians, 
curling from the Scots, skiing from the 
Scandinavians, and just about every- 
thing else that anyone plays anywhere 
But mention cricket, and the U.S. sports 
buff Knows more about what it is not 
than what it is. He knows, for ex- 
ample, that it is “not cricket” to steal 
from petty cash, to smoke in crowded 
elevators, to make a pass at someone 
else's wife. 

The British, of course, have tried to 
explain their national sport to Amer 
icans from time to time. After all, the 
colonials lived under their various maj- 
esties for almost two centuries. Indeed, 
history records that as late as 1859, 
some 25,000 people dutifully turned 
out to witness a cricket match in Ho- 
boken, N.J. Still, most Americans have 
some difficulty understanding a game 
in which 1) the batter wears gloves 
while all but one of the fielders are bare- 
handed, 2) runs are scored in dozens 
or even hundreds, 3) it takes 20 outs 
to end one “innings,” and 4) the whole 
thing can last as long as six days— 
counting tea breaks. What baseball fan 
could be expected to comprehend a 
game in which the batter hits the ball 
on the bounce, runs only if he chooses 
to, and is considered unrefined if he 
swings for the fences? 

Googlies. But there are a select few 
Americans, possibly 5,000 in a handful 
of colleges and clubs, who understand 
the complexities of cricket. They think 
it rather keen to serve the batsman 
“googlies” and “yonkers” and play po- 
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sitions called “second slip,” “gully” and 
“silly mid-on.” What is more, the very 
best of them were over in England last 
week, impertinently challenging the 
masters to a match. They got a hearty 
welcome. Except for the U.S., cricket 
has spread around the empire, with fre- 
quently embarrassing results. Twice run- 
ning, in 1963 and 1966, the West In- 
dies beat England in test matches, and 
the English have not managed a vic- 
tory over Australia since 1956 

Actually, the only two native Amer- 
icans on the U.S. team were Raymond 
Severn, a Southern California insur- 
ance salesman, and his brother Win- 
ston. The other “Yank” cricketers were 
all foreign-born, hailing from more log- 
ical places like Ireland, Barbados, Aus- 
tralia and Ceylon. Warned London's 
Evening News: “It would be a gross un- 
derstatement to say they know some 
thing of the game.” Indeed, in their 
first three matches, the Americans 
looked impressive. They outscored the 
Duke of Norfolk's team 178-117 be- 
fore time ran out (thereby making the 
match officially a draw), lost by only 
15 runs to a squad called the Free For- 
esters, and beat the Hertfordshire coun- 
ty team by 35 runs. 

The colonials finally got their come- 
uppance when they took on a strong 
Marylebone club at Lord’s, the cathe- 
dral of cricket. Unable to cope with 
the sizzling fastball of Marylebone's pro 
bowler, Ted Clark, the Yanks went 
down one-two-three-four-five-six-seven- 
eight-nine-ten while scoring a measly 
117 runs, That's right, measly. Maryle- 
bone came back to rattle off 118 runs 
with only one man out, and the game 
was over. “We were a bit tight,” ex- 
plained the U.S.’s Winston Severn, “like 
an English team would be playing at 
Yankee Stadium for the first time.” 





THE THEATER 
NEW PLAYS 





Lovers 

The utle is an umbrella for two ami- 
able one-acters by Ireland's Brian Friel 
(Philadelphia, Here 1 Come!) that find 
tears in youthful exuberance and laugh- 
ter in domestic conflict. In Winners, 
the curtain raiser, a betrothed young 
Irish couple joke and dream on a hill- 
top, planning their wedding, mocking 
the nuns and priests who have taught 
them. As they banter, a narrator (Art 
Carney), introduces a fragment of the 
future—the couple drown in a nearby 
luke. These are their last hours on earth, 
which take on new sweetness and mean- 
ing as the afternoon and their lives inex 
orably draw to a close. 

In Losers, the second play, a middle- 
aged carpenter goes calling on a lady 
(Anna Manahan) with an outsize heart 
and a waist to match. Upstairs, her in- 
valid mother sits clutching the bed 
clothes about her like a winding sheet, 
praying fanatically to St. Philomena, 
ringing a huge bell whenever the cou- 
ple begin a furtive smooch. Marriage 
only makes things worse—until one 
day Carney spies a traumatic head- 
line, Roaring drunk, he announces to 
the old crone that the Pope has 
quashed the cult of St. Philomena. Car- 
ney deposes a statue of the saint 
from its altar, insults his wife, and 
climbs into bed with his mother-in- 
law. Alas, the old lady soon finds a sur- 
rogate saint, the daughter is shocked 
and the carpenter is left to grow old dis- 
gracefully belowstairs. 

Carney and his fellow actors create 
sporadic moments of ringing laughter 
and poignance. They are, in fact, better 
than the plays. Friel’s language has a 
Gaelic thrust and lilt, but his lace-cur- 
tained Irish dramas could easily have 
been written three decades ago, Un- 
fortunately, what was valid in the “30s 
seems pallid in the ‘60s. 
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CARNEY IN REHEARSAL 
Too pallid to be valid. 
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EDUCATION 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Academies for Dropouts 

The latest enterprise of Union Car 
bide is located in a former liquor store 
on a street of squalid tenements and 
shops in Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant 
district. Similarly, the famed IBM trade 
mark now hangs proudly over what 
was once a fruit market in Harlem. Nei 
ther company is looking for new cus 
tomers in those quarters. Instead, both 
are serving as sponsors ol 
emies,” a new kind of informal learn 
ing program designed to lure high 
school dropouts to education and, hope 


“street acad 


fully, on to college 
Organized two years ago by New 
York City’s Urban League, the pro 


es 





SMITH & ASSISTANTS IN WATTS 
Tapping by rapping. 


gram operates on the premise that the 
dropout hustling a living on the streets 


has a native savvy that can be chan- 
neled into the classroom, In the past 
year, cleven major U.S. corporations 


including Time Inc., have anted up $30 
000 to $50,000 as sponsors. The money 
pays for the leasing and remodeling of 
a ramshackle storefront, teachers’ sal 
aries, books, and the expenses of street 
workers, who roam the ghetto, “rap- 
ping” (talking) with dropouts and ac 
tively recruiting them for the 
mies. In turn, the corporation receives 
a shingle with its name in front of the 
school and the abstract benefit of a pres- 
ence in the ghetto 

Sensitive to Needs. Harv Oostdyk, 
director of the program for the Urban 
League, argues that most slum children 
ure potential college material—shrewd, 


acade- 
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realistic decision makers whose choices 
often determine their own survival. “A 
kid who grows up on the streets,” says 
Oostdyk, 35, who dropped out of New 
York University to become a youth 
worker, “is vastly more sensitive to hu- 
man need and responses than most mid- 
dle-class kids.” The tragedy is that pub- 
lic schools have been unable to tap 
that potential 

The street workers, often storefront 
graduates themselves, make the initial 
contact with a promising dropout. Upon 
entering the academy, a youngster takes 
a bedrock curriculum of reading, Eng- 
lish grammar and arithmetic. Once at 
tending regularly, he moves on to a 
storefront Academy of Transition, 
where the spectrum of courses is broad- 
er and the teachers—often college grad 
disillusioned with the public 
schools—attempt to stimulate his in- 
terest in further learning 

This fall, an estimated 300 graduates 
of the Academies of Transition will go 
on to a third and final level, at either 
New Jersey's privately endowed New 
ark Prep or the Urban League's Har 
lem Prep. Founded last October and 
already accredited, Harlem Prep has tts 
own school song, navy blue blazers and 
an unmistakable esprit de corps. Both 
thus far sent 96 former 


uates 


schools have 
dropouts to college 

Similar programs in other cities have 
been equally adept in educating on a 
shoestring basis. Last year, Chicago's 
Christian Action Ministry, a coalition 
of local churches, set up its own acad 
emy in a onetime bank on the city’s 
West Side. Granting dropouts freedom 
to work at their own pace, smoke in 
class, or enter the educational project 
even after a pregnancy or a hitch in 
jail, the C.A.M. Academy has chalked 
up a better college admittance record 
than that of Chicago's public high 
schools, Of the 30 dropouts who were 
graduated at C.A.M. this spring, 20 
will go on to college in September 
“When they get here, they are all messed 
up,” says Mary Nelson, founder of the 
academy. “It takes six months to un 
mess them.” 

Soul Food and Shirts. In Watts and 
other mostly Negro areas of Los An 
geles, “Operation Bootstrap,” sponsored 
by private and corporate donations, op 
erates a dozen storefront schools, giv- 
ing instruction in such courses as com 
puter programming, Swahili and mi- 
crowelding. “We consider everything 
that goes on here a school,” says Co 
Founder Lou Smith. Aimed primari 
ly at preparing dropouts for available 
jobs rather than college, the program 
helps pay its own way by mining the 
talents of the students, who have 
published books on Afro-American 
history and designed African-style 
shirts and dresses that were featured 
at a fashion show at Las Vegas’ Sands 
Hotel 

The Urban that it 


League believes 


has just begun to explore the possibil- 
ities of the street academies. Eventually, 
director Oostdyk hopes to have his all- 
girl academies sponsored by cosmetics 
firms, or a Chinatown academy sup- 
ported by, perhaps, Northwest Orient 
Airlines. He foresees clusters of street 
academies surrounding each ghetto pub- 
lic high school, gathering up the drop- 
outs and drawing out their full po- 
tential. “The people of the ghetto are 
very susceptible to change,” he says 
“You can't stop a bad idea on the 
streets, but you can't stop a good one et 
ther, Here, we're at the cutting edge of 
history.” 


LEARNING 
A New Life of the Mind 


U.S. schools and universities are un- 
der constant pressure to train students 
for the practical demands of a tech 
nological society. To Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, this vocation-oriented approach to 
education will end up by making man 





HUTCHINS 
Three heads are better than one. 


the slave of his environment. In a new 
book called The Learning Society 
(Praeger, $4.50), Hutchins, head of Cal- 
ifornia’s Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions, argues that the clas- 
sic goals of liberal education, rather 
than practical training, provide the path 
to intellectual freedom for mankind 

The onetime boy-wonder president 
of the University of Chicago, Hutchins, 
now 69, defines education as “the de- 
liberate, organized attempt to help peo- 
ple become intelligent.” By that stan- 
dard all past and present forms of 
schooling, in his view, stand condemned 
as “nonhuman, inhuman and antihu 
man.” Today the goal of U.S. society, 
and thus of its educational system, Is 
technological progress—which means 
to Hutchins the exaltation of manpow- 
er over mankind, and the relegation of 
men to the status of servants of their 
culture 

This goal, however, has a fundamen- 
tal logical flaw: the relentless pace of 
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makes training 


“The 


the society is, the more rapidly it will 


technology 


work 


for specific 


uscless more technological 


change, and the less valuable ad hoc in 
struction will become. It now seems 
sufe to say that the most practica ed 


ucation ts the most theoretical one 

Hutchins argues that Americans have 
fuiled to distinguish between training 
nd education. He 1s frankly skeptical 


of the spread of new computerized in 


strucuon techniques, and—a bit pes 
simistically—foresees the day when a 
child may be able to graduate from 
school without ever facing a teacher in 
person. The lack of personal contact 
leads not only to the ultimate dehu 
manization of a process aimed at hu 
manization but also to a loss of fun 


damental skills. Reasoning, he says, can 
not be taught by machine 

Never a man to treat his targets 
with undue respect, Hutchins 
charges that the nation’s 
in effect, forsaken their original 
purpose, succumbing to the temptation 
of government-provided research grants 
Instead of providing students with a lib 
education, many have 
shriveled to repositories of “vocational 
cerufication, child care and scientific re 
search.” His solution is three different 
kinds of advanced One would 
be a practical, research-centered insti- 
tution composed of “those scientists or 
other workers in the knowledge indus- 
try who are interested merely in piling 
up data or in carrying out the missions 
of government departments.” Another 
would serve as a training for 
who want to be technicians or 
businessmen, The third would be the 
true university—an intellectual sanctu 
ary tor all those willing and able to 
the pure life of the mind, pur 
wisdom for wisdom’s sake 

Reflecting on Experience. 
would not necessarily be an 
nority, Despite the scepticism of 
thropologists and teachers 
that all! 
pable of absorbing a liberal education 


also 
universities 
have 


eral universities 


schools 


school 


those 


lead 
suing 
This 
mi 
an 
Hutchins is 


elite 


convinced men are equally ca 


through which men will eventually be 
able to recognize their common hu 
manity, In the future, he maintains, ev 
eryone must be allowed access to the 


sume kind of liberal education that once 
was reserved for the children of wealth 
and privilege. Only then will man be 
equipped “to understand his experience 
and reflect upon it in such a way as to 
be wiser than he would otherwise be.’ 
Ironically, Hutchins 
grounded in the belief that technology 
will eventually the time to 
While conceding that greater lei- 
sure yet to rebirth tn in- 
tellectual activity, Hutchins predicts that 
by the 2]Ist century, U.S will 
have achieved “the learning society,” in 
which every man is educated not to fit 
into a system but to discover the rich 


idealism 1S 
give men 
learn 
has spawn a 


society 


ness of life. When the highest priority 
of a culture is given to living wisely 
und agreeably, education will at last 
come into Hs own 
TIME, AUGUST 2, 1968 
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Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases 


Science has found a medication with 


the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids 

In case after case doctors proved, 


and itch 





while gently relieving pain 








ing, actual reduction (shrink 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
is formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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MEDICINE 





TRANSPLANTS 


Harder Than Hearts 

Transplantation of a human heart ts 
without a doubt the most dramatic feat 
of modern surgery. Yet while the heart 
is only a pump, the liver, by contrast. 
is an immensely complex processing ftac- 
tory, with dozens of functions involv 
ing the chemistry of metabolism, Trans- 
plantation of a liver is far more dif- 
ficult than that of a heart, and so far 
equally rare. Eight patients who have re- 
ceived new livers at three U.S. medical 
centers within the past year are now 
alive. In the early days of liver trans 
plantation, survival for a month was 
considered remarkable. Last week one 
of the patients made medical history 
by reaching the first anniversary of the 
operation 

One of the two most common caus 
es of irreparable, irreversible liver dam 
age is a congenital abnormality of the 
bile ducts called biliary atresia, which 
behaves like a malignancy and usually 
proves fatal within 18 months of birth 
The other cause is cancer itself, which 
may strike at any age 

Heroic Incisions. Take the 
Tommy Gorence, 16, a 6-ft., 
high school basketball player from 
Oneonta, N.Y. Last February he was 
elbowed in the abdomen and doubled 
up with severe pain, but he shook it 


case of 
195-Ib 


LIVER TRANSPLANT 
(Based on Boston operation) 
Enlarged liver, gall bladder and sections o/ 
hepatic artery and vena cava removed 


new inferior 
vena cava segment 


hepatic veins 


renal 
right artery 
kidney 


removed 


hood 


inferior 
vena cava 


Point where transplan gens and 
vessels were joined ¢ jent. 
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off. A second elbowing put Tommy 
into the University Hospital tn Syr- 
acuse, where surgeons trying to sew up 
his lacerated liver discovered that tt 
was cancerous. Since the cancer was 
found to be incurable. Tommy was re- 
ferred to Boston's Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital for a possible transplant 

In Children’s Hospital, across the 
street from the Brigham, a twelve-year 
old boy June 17 from head in- 
juries suffered in an auto accident. His 
parents, who refuse to be identified, con 
sented to the transplant. While three sur- 
geons removed and cooled the liver to 


died 


retard deterioration, Dr. Francis D 
Moore (TIME cover, May 3, 1963) and 
his Brigham team prepared Tommy 


Gorence to receive it. It 
Moore, “a very arduous job because of 
the whopping size of Tommy's liver.” 
Just to get at it entailed making three 
heroic incisions, two horizontal and one 
vertical. This was typical of the im- 
mense problems involved in liver-trans 
plant surgery (see diagram) 

Bypassed Duct. After the incisions 
were made, the real technical difficul- 
ties began. Moore and his chief as- 
sistant, Dr. Alan Birtch, clamped olf 
the portal vein, which delivers blood to 
the liver for chemical processing, and 
the inferior vena cava. The hepatic ar 
tery, which delivers blood for the liv 
ers own oxygen needs, dam- 
aged by pressure from the cancer as to 
be useless. Moore and Birtch decided 
to use in its place the right kidney ar 
tery. That meant removing the right kid- 
ney, but a single healthy kidney is all 
the body needs. 

There was also the problem of the 
bile ducts. The donor liver had come 
with its gall bladder and ducts attached 
Rather than attempt a dangerously del 
icate joining of the common duct to 
the duodenum, Moore decided to at- 
tach the new gall bladder itself to the 
duodenum, allowing the bile to bypass 


was, Says 


was so 





TOMMY GORENCE 
It used to be less than a month. 





the common duct. The entire operation 
took eight hours. Not until Tommy 
Gorence was sitting up and eating well, 
apparently making a good recovery, did 
the Brigham publicize the case. Tom- 
my made good progress for four weeks, 
then ran into difficulties with a lung in- 
fection, a common complication of 
transplants 

Less Suppression. Denver, where the 
first such operation was performed in 
March 1963 by the University of Col- 
orado’s Dr. Thomas E. Starzl, remains 
the liver-transplant capital of the world, 
with six recipients surviving. The early 
operations five years ago, says Starzl, 
were tragic. Although surgeons were 
sure that the procedure would work. 
the longest survival among the first pa- 
tients was 23 days. In most cases, death 
resulted from infection, to which the pa- 
tients were especially susceptible be 
cause of generous use of drugs to sup- 
press the mechanism by which the body 
rejects foreign protein, 

Starzl stopped operating while he and 
his colleagues worked on a less haz- 
ardous method of immunosuppression, 
using antilymphocyte serum or globulin 
extracted from horses into which hu 
man white blood cells had been in- 
jected (Time, July 26). Only when the 
technique was developed satisfactorily 
did he begin transplanting again. In his 
second series, Starzl operated last year 
on Julie Rodriguez, now 24, who sut- 
fered from cancer of the liver. Julie 
has had to be readmitted for additional 
treatment, but has now survived tor a 
record twelve months. Starzl has no 
hope of curing her cancer, which has 
spread. What is certain is that Julie has 
an effectively functioning transplanted 
liver, Starzl has also discharged two- 
year-old Randell Wayne Bennett of 
Mesquite, Texas, and Eddie Miller, 44, 
of West Helena, Ark., and has three 
other patients, more recently operated 
on, still in Colorado General Hospital 

Six other Denver patients have died, 
after as long as five months following 
surgery, from a variety of complications 
usually involving blood clotting. In no 
case has it been clear that rejection of 
the transplanted liver was the single di 
rect cause of death. “If a patient can 
make it for six or eight months,” says 
Starzl, “he has a good chance of living 
a very long time.” Without a liver, for 
which there is no artificial substitute, no 
one can live longer than about 36 hours 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Imported Hepatitis 

The brightly colored plastic balls, 
about the size of a walnut and filled 
with water, seem just the thing for sum- 
mer on the patio. Taken from the freez 
er and dropped into a drink, they don't 
melt and dilute the gin and tonic the 
way old-fashioned ice cubes do, And tt 
Mother has bought pink ones shaped 
like elephants, the kiddies tend to clam- 
or for them in softer drinks, But the 
freeze balls, made in Hong Kong and 
filled with water there, are apt to leak 
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When they do, the medical effects can 
be more chilling than the customer bar 
gained for 

An aircraft repairman at Travis Ait 
Force Base in California was admitted 
to the base hospital with severe malaise 
and nausea and passing dark urine. Liv- 
er function was abnormal, and a lab 
oratory cxamination showed evidence 
of infectious hepatitis. Within 24 hours, 
not only the man’s wife but all their 
eight children had telltale symptoms of 
hepatitis. A team of Air Force medics 
headed by Major Ralph D. Reynolds re- 
ports in the Archives of Internal Med- 
that the virtually certain source 
was water leaking from the freeze balls 
The water also carried whooping-cough 
germs, an amoeba and four species of 
bacteria, including at least three that 
cause dysentery, There was a strong sug 
gesuon of “fecal contamination.” 

The Air Force man’s liver trouble 
persisted for five months, his wife's for 
six weeks, The children were not so se 
verely ill, and the six younger got off 
lighter than the two elder—a paradox 
of hepatitis that doctors cannot explain 

New York City’s Department of 
Health has forbidden the sale of the 
drink coolers. Federal authorities have 
seized some imports and alerted state of- 
ficials to confiscate stocks already in re- 
tail stores 


icine 


GENETICS 
The Little People 


Assembling more than 250 dwarfs 
and midgets for a lawn party and a 
whirl of dances may seem like a Bar 
num and Bailey act, but last week that 
many members of an organization 
called the Little People of America con- 
vened in Baltimore for 
entific as well as social reasons, The 
hosts were Dr, Victor A. McKusick 
and 15 colleagues at the Moore Clinic 
ot Johns Hopkins Hospital, the nation’s 
leading investigators into the causes of 
dwarfism and possible remedies for it 
heir invited guests were essential past 
and future participants in Moore Clinic 
research 

The Little People’s organization was 
founded in 1957 by Billy Barty, one of 
the few who conform to the popular 
misconception that most midgets are in 


medically sci- 


show business. Barty is, and has done 
well.” Now 43, Barty stands 3 ft. 9 in 
He arrived with Wife Shirley, 4 ft 
3 in., and their daughter Lori, who at 


age five measures 3 ft. | in. Anthro- 
pometrists say Lori probably will never 
top 4 ft. 7 in., so the Little People clas 


sify her as “Little Little.” 
Medically Oriented. McKusick’s 
team had already examined most of 


the association members, piecing togeth- 
er family trees, taking blood and cell 
specimens to study chromosomes and 
hormones and X-raying joints to look 


As has Michael Dunn (Ballad of the Sad 
Café, Ship of who missed the Bal- 
timore meeting. He was in Europe making a 
movie 


Fools), 
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McKUSICK & FRIENDS AT BALTIMORE PARTY 
Definition comes before treatment. 


at cartilage-bone defects. A great deal 
of work remains to be done, so 18 Lit 
tle People arrived days ahead of time 
They were admitted to the hospital for 
detailed tests by orthopedists, ophthal 
mologists, and otolaryngologists, Espe 
cially concerned were the gynecologists, 
for dwarf women’s babies usually have 
to be delivered by caesarean section 
Of the dozen conventions the Little Peo 
ple have had, this was by far the most 
medically oriented. To handle all the ex 
aminations, a temporary hospital room 
was set up in the Lord Baltimore Ho 
tel, convention headquarters 

All this work is necessary, says Mc 


Kusick, because to treat or prevent 
dwarfism it first must be clearly de- 
fined, That ts not as easy as it sounds 


Beyond the rough classification of midg 
ets as people of short but otherwise nor 
mal body build, and dwarfs as having 
some other physical abnormality in ad- 
dition to short stature, McKusick lists 
20 different conditions as causes of sub 
normal growth. Among the convention 
cers, he found at least one represen- 
tative of almost all the types, and some 
who appeared to fit no known cate 
£ that the classification 
table will now have to be extended 

“We have,” says McKusick, “been 
paying special attention to the children, 
whose growth is not complete, whose 
epiphyses [the growing ends of long 
bones] haven't yet closed. We have more 
than 30 of them here.” The hope is 
that some of these children can be 
helped, by injections of human growth 
hormone, to grow to § ft. or more. in 
which case they would no longer qual- 
ify as Little People 


gory, sug 





resting 


Concession to Bigness. The likeliest 
candidates for this help are children 
with otherwise normal physiques whose 
pituitary glands do not produce enough 
of the hormone. Even for them the sup- 
ply problem is forbidding. Growth hor 
mone from animals is useless for man 
unless it is specially processed, and lit- 
tle of this is now produced. Human 
growth hormone must be extracted. in 
minute quantities, from the pituitaries 
of cadavers. Each year the National Pi 
tulltary Agency in Baltimore gets about 
75,000 of these glands, mostly from pa- 
thologists exploring the skull in post- 
mortem examinations. The agency sup- 
plies the Hopkins with extracts from 
the glands. It takes the hormone from 
150 or more glands to treat one child 
for a For victims of the com- 
monest type of dwarfism, achondropla- 
sia, marked by short limbs, large heads 


year 


and “scooped out” noses, no hormonal 
or other treatment is effective 
Regardless of whether they can be 
helped to grow, most of the Little Peo- 
ple are determined to show that they 
can compete on an equal with 
big people in today’s world and do not 
have to fall back upon the circus for a 
livelihood, Robert Spector, last week's 
convention chairman, is a Ph.D. work- 
ing on chemistry patents for Du Pont 
Lee Kitchens, an electronics engineer 
for Texas Instruments and the outgo 
ing Little People’s president, literally 
soared into town, flying his own plane 
from Richardson, Since he 
stands only 4 ft. | in., the rudder ped- 
als on his Piper Tri-Pacer have been 
built up about nine inches to meet his 


basis 


Texas 


feet 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 
A Stern No to Birth Control 


Seldom has a theological pronounce- 
ment been so anxiously awaited as Pope 
Paul's long-promised verdict on birth 
control. A special pontifical commission 
agonized over the subject for five years. 
Roman Catholics the world over found 
themselves in a somewhat ambiguous 
moral position while the re-examination 
went on; il is no secret that many con- 
fessors have given permission to pen- 
itents to practice birth control on the 
old principle that lex dubia non obligat 
—a doubtful law is not binding. Now 
Pope Paul has decided to remove the 
doubt by restating Roman Catholicism’s 
traditional view that any artificial in- 
terference with procreation is sinful. 

Last week the first copy of a new 
papal encyclical on the subject became 
available. Its essence was contained in 
these uncompromising words: “Con- 
forming to fundamental principles of 
the human and Christian vision of mar- 
riage, we must once again state that 
there must be excluded absolutely, as a 
licit way in which to regulate births, 
the direct interruption of the gener 
ative process.” 

The Pope’s stern no, while not unex- 
pected, is nonetheless a massive blow 
to liberals in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to Catholics in general 
who had entertained hopes that Paul 
would somehow find a way at least to 
soften the church’s proscription, It is 
bound to have wide-reaching effects, It 
will almost certainly cause confusion 
and dissension in the church, partic- 
ularly among the young and among 
the now disillusioned liberals, both lay- 
men and clerics. Most important of all, 
it will inevitably increase doubts among 
many Catholics about their church's 
ability to keep abreast of changing 
times. It will make more difficult the 
church's work in poor, overpopulated 
countries, especially in Latin America. 

Vetoing 80%. Originally set up by 
Pope John XXIII, the commission on 
birth control was composed of lay and 
clerical experts in the field, and included 
medical doctors and sociologists, In 
June 1966, the commission submitted its 
final report to the Pope, and authorita 
tive sources reported that 80% of the 
commission had favored a relaxation of 
the church’s prohibition of artificial con- 
traception. Nevertheless, Paul continued 
to ponder the issue. Word gradually 
spread that he had decided to veto the 
views of the commission majority. Last 
June, Vienna's Franziskus Cardinal Ko- 
nig, who had been briefed on the Pope's 
decision, pleaded with Paul to reconsid- 
er. Kénig argued that a reaffirmation of 
the birth control ban would “do the 
church much damage.” 

In his 34-page encyclical, the Pope 
gives the reasoning for his stand, re- 
vealing himself again as traditional and 
conservative in matters of theology, 
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“The church,” he says, “proclaims with 
humble firmness all the moral, natural 
and evangelic law.” It “has not been 
the author of these” laws and con- 
sequently cannot be “the arbiter, but 
only the interpreter.” Thus, adds the en- 
cyclical, the church cannot “declare licit 
that which is not licit because of its in- 
timate and immutable opposition to the 
real well-being of mankind.” He had 
not taken the advice of many members 
of the commission, said Paul, because 
“some of the criteria toward solution 
that were raised differed from the mor- 
al doctrine on marriage propounded by 
the magisterium [teaching authority] of 
the church with constant firmness.” 

Negative. Noting that “in all times 
the very grave duty of transmitting life 
has faced people with serious problems 
within the married conscience,’ the en- 
cyclical recognizes that “with the pre- 
sent transformation of society so many 
changes have taken place that new ques- 
tions have arisen that the church cannot 
ignore.” The document itself cites sev- 
eral of the changes, among them “the 
rapid increase in world population,” 
“the manner of considering the person- 
ality of the woman and her role in so- 
ciety,” and “man’s stupendous progress 
in the control of the forces of nature,” 
which produces “a tendency to extend 
this control to his own whole being.” 
Among Catholics, Paul admits, some ask 
whether “at present, it is not perhaps ra- 
tional to have recourse in many circum- 
stances to artificial birth control, if 
through this there is obtained the har- 
mony and tranquillity of the family and 
better conditions for the education of 
children already born?” The Pope's an- 
swer is a resounding negative. 

The Pope declares that artificial birth 
control can lead to infidelity, immoral- 
ity, loss of respect for women, even po- 
litical dangers. He reaffirms that the 
only allowable method of control ts 
rhythm—but clearly disapproves ot! 
even that as a constant practice. In 


what may rank as one of the under- 
statements of the century, Paul does 
make one  concession—that “these 
teachings perhaps will not be easily ac- 
cepted by everyone.” 


LITURGY 
Let Us Touch 


Person-to-person contact at the aver- 
age American church service is almost 
as rare as it is in a movie audience, Pa- 
rishioners begin to nod drowsily as the 
minister begins the sermon; collective 
prayer and singing masks the reality 
that most worshipers are atomistically 
locked in their own private thoughts. 
Worried about this failure to interact, 
a few avant-garde theologians are ex- 
perimenting with new, nonverbal tech- 
niques as potential ways of restoring 
some sense of community in worship. 
A striking example of this trend took 
place at the recent assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Upp- 
sala, Sweden, where Wilbert H. McGaw 
Jr. presided over a series of what he 
calls “touch-and-tell” services that used 
physical contact as a stimulus to prayer. 

An Episcopal layman, McGaw ts a 
staff member of the Western Behavior- 
al Sciences Institute in La Jolla, Calif. 
He also heads an experimental worship 
program involving 14 Southern Cal- 
ifornia Protestant ministers and two 
Roman Catholic priests who use touch- 
and-tell techniques in their own ser- 
vices and gather periodically to com- 
pare the results 

All Join Hands. At Uppsala, Me- 
Gaw held his services at a small pre- 
fabricated chapel outside the main as- 
sembly hall. Initially, he asked the wor- 
shipers, mostly curious clergymen and 
youth delegates attending the confer- 
ence, to divide themselves into circles 
of six, join hands and pray or med- 
itate. Each person was then asked to ex- 
plain what the moment had meant for 
him. In the next phase, the worshipers 
one by one stood in the center of the cir- 
cle, closed their eyes, and let them- 
selves fall backward; they were caught 





COMMUNERS IN TOUCH-AND-TELL SERVICE 
To find out how much they will trust. 
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SABBATH EVE MEAL AT THE WEINERS’ 
Something nice at sundown. 


and passed from one member of the 
group to another. “The purpose,” ex- 
plained McGaw, “is to find out how 
much they will trust themselves in the 
hands or arms of others, to be sup- 
ported in a comfortable, loving way, to 
be handled gently.” Afterward the par- 
cipants sat down and again gave their 
impressions of the experience. “A lot 
of people begin to own up to the fact 
that it is hard for them to give love, af- 
fection and support to others,” McGaw 
said. “Others surprise themselves at how 
Christian and giving and risk-taking 
they can be.” 

In the third and last phase of the ser- 
vice, each participant was told by 
McGaw to rise, gaze into the eyes of 
his fellow group members, and “reach 
out and touch them in any way—a 
handshake, a hand on a shoulder, even 
an embrace.” After 30 seconds they 
were to tell each neighbor in the circle 
“what they honestly admire, respect and 
perhaps even love in him.” McGaw de- 
scribed the touch-and-tell, which was in- 
terspersed with appropriate Bible read- 
ings, as “a different form of sermon.” 

Strength by Contact. Tactile liturgy 
is taking hold in several other areas of 
the U.S. Boston's Arlington Street 
Unitarian Church held a service this 
spring in which members of a local the- 
ater workshop, eyes closed and feign- 
ing blindness, moved through the pews 
to be helped along by parishioners’ 
hands. A seminarian at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Kent Schneider, 
recently designed a service for his own 
wedding that turned into a chain of per- 
sonal contact, After kissing each other, 
both bride and bridegroom kissed an- 
other member of the wedding party on 
the cheek, and the cycle was continued 
until every person in the church had 
been bussed. 

The symbolic significance of touching 
has always been recognized by religion. 
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The “kiss of peace” has been a part of 
Christian liturgies since at least the sec- 
ond century and has recently been re- 
vived, in the form of a handshake, by 
an experimental service of the Epis- 
copal Church. The “laying on of hands,” 
in connection with baptism, ordination 
of ministers, or the reception of new 
members into a church, is an accepted 
Protestant tradition. The notion of 
God’s touch infusing strength is re- 
flected throughout the Bible. Jesus him- 
self, McGaw notes, responded to calls 
for help with “a glance, a word or a 
touch.” 


JEWS 


How to Be a Kosher Housewife 

In an era of labor-saving devices for 
the home, thousands of American wom- 
en are voluntarily carrying out addi- 
tional household chores, Despite rab- 
binical worries about secularization and 
the loss of religious identity, a sur- 
prising number of modern Jewish 
women—Orthodox, Conservative and 
even Reform—have decided to under- 
take the difficult but homely craft of 
maintaining a kosher home. “The Or- 
thodox always stood for it,” says Jew- 
ish Sociologist: Marshall Sklare. “To- 
day they stand for it more so. The Con- 
servatives, in the past, stood for it rath- 
er passively. Now they stand for it 
actively. And Reform Judaism has a 
new sensitivity to the importance of 
the laws.” 

The basis for keeping a kosher house- 
hold is the Halakah, Judaism's Scrip- 
ture-based code of 613 religious laws 
that regulate every facet of life. Among 
the most detailed provisions of Ha- 
lakah are its dietary laws. Jews, for ex- 
ample, are forbidden to cat meat and 
dairy food at the same meal, or from 
the same dishes. By tradition, an ob- 
servant housewife must have four sets 








of dishes, silverware and kitchen ac- 
cessories: one for meat, one for dairy 
products, and two sets used only dur- 
ing the season of Passover. To avoid 
the danger of contamination, meat and 
dairy dishes must be washed and dried 
separately, 

Domestic Trauma. For women who 
have been raised in an Orthodox fam- 
ily, setting up a kosher household is no 
great problem, But Mrs. Frances Al- 
pert of Highland Park, Ill.. whose par- 
ents were non-observant, found it cre- 
ated a domestic trauma. “At first it 
was a mess,” she says. “We had to buy 
new pots and pans, new baking uten- 
sils, a second glass for the Osterizer, a 
second set of parts for the Mixmaster.” 
Fortunately, her husband is in the 
housewares business. Even luckier was 
Mrs. Sharon Baris, a Radcliffe grad- 
uate married to a Harvard-educated cor- 
porate lawyer. When she and her hus- 
band bought a cooperative apartment 
in Manhattan, they were able to design 
their own kosher-style kitchen, with two 
sinks, two dishwashers—and enough 
Storage space for all the equipment 

Keeping kosher can be a real test of 
a housewife’s menu-planning. Certain 
foods, such as pork and shellfish, are ab- 
solutely prohibited. Kosher meat, which 
must be slaughtered under rabbinical su- 
pervision, has to be drained of all blood 
before being eaten—which means soak- 
ing it in cold water for half an hour 
and then salting it. In some urban areas, 
shopping at least is no longer difficult. 
Nearly 500 food companies produce 
more than 2,500 supermarket-stocked 
items that have been approved as ko- 
sher by the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations—including milk  substi- 
tutes made from soybeans that can be 
used with meat dishes. Says Mrs. Ra- 
chel Weiner, 29, of Chicago: “With all 
the substitute products today, there's 
nothing to keeping a kosher house,” 

Precious Jewel. The Sabbath, on 
which manual labor is forbidden, pre- 
sents another challenge for the kosher 
housewife. Friday is usually a day of 
frenzied activity—cleaning, shopping, 
preparing meals in advance for the tran- 
quility and family intimacy of Satur- 
day. There are some personal satisfac- 
tions. At sundown, after the wife lights 
the candles preceding the traditional 
Sabbath-eve dinner (typical menu: ge- 
filte fish, matzoh-ball soup, chicken or 
beef, potato kugel), the husband often 
chants an ancient song of praise for 
his wife. Drawn from Proverbs 3/7, it be 
gins: “A good wife who can find? She 
is far more precious than jewels.” Says 
Mrs. Baris: “I obviously don't need it 
for my ego, but I've rushed and worked 
hard all day, and it's nice to hear.” 

Many Jews are now finding that rit- 
ual observance gives them a sense ot 
spiritual exhilaration and a new feeling 
of Jewish identity. Says Mrs. Alpert: 
“Let's face it—Jews are different, But 
today they aren't different as they were 
in the ghettos of Europe. Today it’s a 
positive kind of difference that we our- 
selves can choose.” 
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THE LAW 





DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 


Jolly Green Giant in Wonderland 

Until 1966, New Orleans Parish Dis- 
trict Attorney Jim Garrison was a 
square. He was a hawk on Viet Nam. 
He was satisfied that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was made up of relatively hon- 
orable men. He even believed the War- 
ren Commission Report. Then one day 
Louisiana Senator Russell Long sug- 
gested that the Warren Report had se- 
rious holes in it. Intrigued, Garrison 
began reading everything he could find 
on the presidential assassination, includ- 
ing all 26 volumes of the documents 
and reports that had been sifted by the 





businessman well known at several lev- 
els of New Orleans society, high and 
low. Shaw, Garrison said, was really 
one Clay Bertrand, whose name cropped 
up in the Warren Report. As Bertrand, 
he said, Shaw had met with three men, 
including one Leon Oswald, and con- 
spired to kill President Kennedy 

Jury Time. That was 16 months ago, 
and Garrison's allegations were so sen- 
sational and so persuasive that the Louis 
Harris Poll reported that the number 
of Americans who questioned the War- 
ren Report rose from 44% to 66%. 
Garrison, whose size (6 {t. 6 in.) and 
flamboyance have won him the nick- 
name “Jolly Green Giant,” is a district 


tet 
; 





GARRISON WITH ALCOCK & SCIAMBRA 
The first with the power to do more than talk. 


commission, His thinking on everything 
changed. Others had reached similar 
conclusions, but Garrison was different 
He was the first conspiracy addict with 
the power to do more than talk 
Financed by a group of New Or 
leans businessmen, he set to work. One 
assistant, Jim Alcock, concentrated on 


the legalities of the case; a second, 
Andy (“Moo”) Sciambra, handled the 
field work. After months of investi 


gation, Garrison finally announced that 
he had “solved the assassination,” Lee 
Harvey Oswald, he said, was only a 
decoy and a patsy. “The key to the 
whole case is through the looking glass 
Black is white; white is black.” A right- 
wing conspiracy involving some 20 anti- 
Castroites, ex-CIA agents and members 
of the Minutemen had killed Jack Ken- 
nedy in Dallas’ Dealey Plaza area be- 
cause he was moving towards a détente 
with both Cuba and the U.S.S.R. 
Garrison promised to name names, 
make arrests and get convictions. He 
did just that—or at least he began. He 
arrested Clay Shaw, a retired bachelor 
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attorney who prides himself on a high 
conviction rate, Yet little has happened 
since Shaw's arrest. Even some of his 
supporters are beginning to ask, just 
what kind of case does he have against 
Shaw? Does he have evidence against 
others? Will he have as much to say in 
court as he has had to say outside it? 
Last week those questions seemed 
more timely than ever, for a_ three 
judge federal court ruled unanimously 
that Garrison could proceed with his 
prosecution. Shaw's lawyers, trying ev 
ery possibility, had asked the court to 
issue an injunction barring action by 
Garrison. Such an injunction was tem- 
porarily granted so that the arguments 
could be heard, but the federal judges 
ultimately could find no legal basis for 
stepping in to block what is, after all, a 
state criminal proceeding. As a result, 
Shaw must face a jury. Perhaps as im 
portant, so must Garrison 
Exceptional Crew. Inevitably, the 
Jolly Green Giant has become a sort 
of defendant himself. Critics have beat- 
en a path to his door; TV commen- 


tators and magazine writers have ac- 
cused him of bribing witnesses and 
threatening them or influencing them 
under hypnosis. Latest to join the at- 
tack has been Edward Jay Epstein, him- 
self a critic of the Warren Report (/n- 
quest). In a minutely detailed article in 
The New Yorker. Epstein systematically 
shredded almost every piece of evi- 
dence that Garrison has put forward 
Epstein claims that Garrison even told 
his men at one early point in the in- 
vestigation to forget about Shaw. Non- 
sense, reply the Garrison investigators. 
Epstein and the other critics could not 
possibly know how good the case 
against Shaw is, since there is a mass 
of evidence yet to be revealed. 

Still, the critics, particularly Epstein, 
do raise serious questions about Gar- 
rison’s tactics. Straining the likelihood 
of coincidence, Garrison has time and 
again met the publication of a major at- 
tack by dropping a bombshell to cap- 
ture headlines that might otherwise have 
gone to the critics. On the day one cri- 
tique was published, for instance, Gar- 
rison charged the CIA and the FBI with 
concealing evidence. When Epstein’s 
piece appeared, Garrison announced the 
existence of an assassination study made 
by a foreign intelligence agency that 
agreed with the findings of his inves- 
tigators. He frankly admitted that the 
timing of the news of the report was de 
signed to rebut Epstein 

Insane. If some of Garrison's tactics 
seem dubious, some of the characters 
he has gathered around him seem even 


stranger. He has opened his files to 
Mark Lane, Harold Weisberg, Mort 
Sahl and other Warren Commission 


critics (they call themselves the Dealey 
Plaza Irregulars). And he has also based 
many of his verbal charges on the sto- 
ries of an exceptional crew of weirdos, 
convicts and homosexuals 

They include such well-known mem- 
bers as hairless David Ferrie, the ho- 
mosexual onetime pilot who died just 
before Shaw's arrest, and Drug Addict 
Perry Russo, whose story of having 
seen Shaw and Oswald together was se- 
verely compromised by disputed claims 
that he was under the influence of hyp- 
nosis and a truth serum when he final- 
ly remembered the complete details 
Others include Donald Norton, who 
claimed to have delivered $50,000 for 
the CIA to a “dead ringer for Oswald” 
in Mexico in 1962; Garrison eventu- 
ally stopped repeating the story when 
it turned out that Norton was a con- 
victed embezzler. Richard Case Nagell, 
an inmate in a hospital for the crim 
inally insane, said he had got himself 
jailed so that he would not have to 
carry out his part of the plot, which 
was to kill Oswald; Garrison repeated 
the tale until he was finally convinced 
that Nagell was not credible 

Just as disturbing is Garrison's treat- 
ment of those who refuse to help him. 
He has charged no fewer than eight 
men with offenses that include petty 
thievery and bribery. A New Orleans 
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lawyer named Dean Andrews has al- 
ready been sentenced to 18 months for 
perjury. Each of these Garrison targets 
has been accused of having information 
useful to the investigation, but none 
has been accused of actually having any- 
thing to do with the assassination. In- 
deed, despite his boast of having solved 
the case, Garrison has yet to charge any- 
one but Shaw. 

Nonetheless, as Garrison quite prop- 
erly points out, until the trial takes 
place the only one who knows the 
strength of his case is Jim Garrison him- 
self. His friends in New Orleans like to 
remember that he has won many a 
tough one before. He cleaned out the 
well-entrenched B-girls on Bourbon 
Street and also took on eight local 
judges, winning the right to criticize 
them in the U.S. Supreme Court. On 
the other side, local enemies, of whom 
he has his share, recall that he was dis- 
charged from the Army for mental rea- 
sons and that he has a sister who has 
been hospitalized as a schizophrenic. 

Though political gain has been sug- 
gested as a motive for his undertaking, 
almost everyone who takes the time to 
talk to him comes away with the im- 
Pression that he is sincere. Charming 
and forceful, he presses his case with 
compelling case. Despite being married 
and the father of two, he has been work- 
ing on it seven days a week, for nearly 
two years. “It should be evaluated in a 
courtroom,” he says. “If it’s a fraud, I 
should be removed from office.” No 
matter what the outcome, a courtroom 
can only be an improvement on the cur- 
rent wonderland. 




























WARDEN HARRE 
Right man for the job. 


PRISONS 
Mother’s Day 


As the daughter of a German theo- 
logian, niece of another and sister of 
two more, Elizabeth Harre decided to 
break the mold slightly and take up so- 
cial work. After her fiancé was killed 
during World War II, she studied so- 
ciology and law, then worked at a wom- 
en's prison as a lawyer. She soon de- 
cided that it was male criminals she 
really wanted to work with. “Female 
criminals,” she says, “are not the ‘poor 
devil’ kind. They are beastly and hys- 





terical.” Young men in trouble, how- 
ever, “are pitiable subjects in need of a 
mother, a woman or a girl friend.” In 
1962, despite the reservations of fed- 
eral prison officials (“This will never 
be”), she joined the staff of Plétzensee 
juvenile prison in West Berlin, 

There she got to know every pris- 
oner, memorizing names and family 
backgrounds and urging them to talk 
out their personal problems. Named 
deputy warden two years ago, she 
helped start a prison newspaper, made 
no objection when the paper began mak- 
ing suggestions for prison reform and 
criticizing prison personnel, Also. in 
1966 she established a “halfway house,” 
a special section of the prison for boys 
whose terms were almost up. The doors 
were unlocked, the windows unbarred. 
During the day the boys worked at 
jobs in town at regular pay; on week- 
ends they were allowed to go home to 
parents or wives, or out for a night on 
the town. The 465 inmates at Plét- 
zensece long ago began calling Miss 
Harre “Mother.” 


Last month, Hans-Ganter Hoppe, 
head of the West Berlin justice de- 
partment, announced that “Mother” 


Harre, 41, had been appointed warden 
—the first woman ever to boss a male 
prison in Germany and one of the first 
such women wardens anywhere in the 
world. Turning to Miss Harre, he add- 
ed: “Your female intuition and your 
motherly —understanding—plus your 
toughness—assure me that our juvenile 
prison is in good hands. I am tempted 
to say that you are the right man for 
the job.” 
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MILESTONES 
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Married. Jayne Harries, 16, Britain's 
runaway of the year and heiress to a 
London banking fortune; and Gavin 
Hodge, 23, a mod hairdresser she met 
at a party last April; on Gibraltar. No 
Stranger to the headlines, Jayne had 
newsmen and her frantic parents chas- 
ing her two weeks ago when she and 
Gavin eloped to Europe. But the folks 
finally gave in when they found that 
the kids were really that way about 
each other 


Died. Major General Robert F. Wor 
ley, 48, deputy commander of the Amer- 
ican Seventh Air Force and the third 
American general to die in Viet Nam: 
when his RF-4C Phantom jet was hit 
by enemy ground fire while on a re- 
connaissance mission; near Hué. A long- 
time fighter pilot with World War II 
combat experience in the Italian and Pa- 
cific theaters, Worley was one of the 
Air Force's youngest and most prom- 
ising leaders. He had been in Oper- 
ational command of Air Force ground- 
support and tactical bombing in the 
two Viet Nams, and was scheduled to 
leave for Hawaii this month to become 
chief for the entire Pacific area. 
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Died. Giovanni Guareschi, 60, Ita- 
ly’s most popular political humorist, 
whose tales of Don Camillo, a village 
priest forever at swordspoint with his 
Red mayor, gave readers throughout 
the world a taste of Communism, Ital- 
tan style; of a heart attack; in Cervia, 
Italy. With gentle wit and nimble sat- 
ire, in five novels, Guareschi illuminated 
a curiously Italian phenomenon—the 
Catholic who prays in church but pays 
his dues to the Party—all to the de- 
light of readers in 16 languages. 


Died. Agnes Morgan, 84, professor 
of nutrition at the University of Cal- 
ifornia (Berkeley) from 1915 to 1954 
and the food expert who made vitamin 
a household word in the U.S.; of a 
heart attack; in Berkeley. In the early 
1920s she pushed the idea that a vi- 
tamin a day might keep the doctor 
away, showed that grey hair can be 
caused by vitamin deficiency and that 
overcooking reduces the nutritional val- 
ue of meat. In all, she authored more 
than 150 papers on nutrition and test- 
ed virtually every popular diet except, 
she once cracked, “the drinking man’s 
diet.” 


Died. Ruth St. Denis, 90, grande 
dame of modern dance, whose fore- 
sight and inspiration helped change the 
U.S. from a choreographic wasteland 
to what is today one of the world’s fore- 
most centers of dance; of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. Starting with clas- 
sical ballet in 1893, Ruth St. Denis 
freed it from its formal strictures and 
blended it with Indian and other Asian 
dance forms until she produced some- 
thing uniquely her own. In 1915, with 
husband Ted Shawn, she formed the 
Denishawn School and company, from 
whose ranks sprang such stars as Doris 
Humphrey and Martha Graham. 


Died. Sir Henry Dale, 93, top-rank- 
ing British physiologist, who shared a 
1936 Nobel Prize in medicine with Aus- 
tria’s Otto Loewi for pioneering work 
on the function of the chemical ace- 
tylcholine in the body; in Cambridge, 
England. Body-produced acetylcholine, 
Sir Henry found, acts on the nervous 
system to lower blood pressure. He lat- 
er discovered that histamine, another 
body chemical, may cause allergies and 
respiratory ailments, a find that led to 
antihistamines for colds and allergies. 
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FASHION SHOW IN THE OFFICE 


USINESSMEN tend to be much 
more interested in what's new In 
finance than in tashion. Yet few com 


panies remain untouched by today’s un 
inhibited styles in dress and grooming 
look, long confined to 
with-it secretaries, 1s fast spreading to 
other employees, men and women alike 
In many 


The swinging 


executive suites, 
greys are giving way to the 
bolder hues of the boutique. For every 
stuffed shirt still around, for example, 
a freer spirit at the next desk Is likely 
to be wearing a striped or even a pais- 
ley one, “Business ts permitting far more 
latitude in dress than it did five years 
says Sherrie Rubin, a field rep- 
resentative for Los Angeles’ Western 
Girl Inc. employment agency 

Sprouting Sideburns. Men's turtle- 
neck sweaters and Nehru jackets, while 
sull the exception, are showing up in 
more and more offices Engineers at 
Hughes Tool Co. not only wear tur- 
tlenecks but also sport luxuriant beards 
and mustaches. At Ealing Corp., a learn 
ing-systems and optics company in 
Cambridge, Mass., President Paul D 
Grindle thinks nothing of going to work 
wearing shimmering green slacks with 
a red silk shirt, welcomes similar flam- 
boyance in his employees. “The mini 
er the better,” he says. “People seem 
snappier, jazzier and zippier ‘when 
dressed in mod styles.” 

Even the most tradition-bound com- 
panies are now loosening up on what 
their employees wear. Detroit’s decorous 
J. L.. Hudson Co. department store has 


offices and 


business 


ago,” 





FILING AT FORD FOUNDATION 
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begun allowing salesmen to wear sport 
coats instead of suits. Xerox insists on 
tonsorial tidiness, but it has permitted 
one of its California service technicians 
to affect a handlebar mustache because 
“it looks quite sophisticated on him.” 
At Jersey Standard, well-cultivated side- 
burns are sprouting at the middle-man- 
agement level. IBM, long a bastion of 
conservatism, has relaxed its unwritten 
requirement that men wear white shirts 
only, even though it is far from ready 
for the Nehru jacket 

Such liberalization often 
tightness and youthfulness of today’s 
labor market. When a young woman 
fresh out of college takes a job, notes a 
secretary at Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corp. in Washington, she often 
nothing but miniskirts, “The men huff 
and puff, and the old maids grimace 
but what are you going to do?” An 
other factor is the influx of Negro and 
Spanish-speaking workers, many ol 
whom are less inhibited by convention, 
thus dress with more flair 

Measuring a Jellyfish. Most com 
panies, however, continue to maintain 
at least some rules ol particu 
larly for those employees dealing di 
rectly with the public. American Au 
lines has begun allowing its telephone 
girls to wear mufti, but sull specifies 
clean-lined blue uniforms for those at 
the front desk. At most brokerage hous 
es, securities salesmen are expected to 
dress conservatively. Far more freedom 
is given to back-office clerical workers 
who are even more out of sight, both lit 


reflects the 


owns 


dress, 





EALING CORP.'S GRINDLE & ENGINEER 


nit 





TV PRODUCER GOTTLIEB 
of them swing on two lengths of the pendulum. 





erally and figuratively, now that they 
are buried behind piles of paper work 

The restrictions vary widely. The only 
rule at San Francisco’s fashionable 
Shreve’s jewelry store is a prohibition 
against sleeveless dresses on saleswom 
en. A Houston chemical company looks 
askance at fish-net hose and false eye- 
lashes. At California Federal Savings 
& Loan, one official dryly, “We 
don’t care if a man wears a beard, just 
so long as he doesn’t wear it into the of 
fice.” Geico Insurance Co.'s Washington 
office frowns on culotte dresses, but re 
frains from formally banning them be 
cause they are often difficult to detect 
Many companies, tn fact, shy away from 
hard-and-fast rules on choosing 
instead to deal with individual cases of 
way-out clothing as they San 
lransamerica con 
grooming classes for tts women 
employees in an effort to upgrade 
“taste,” hopes in that way to avoid ts 
suing rigid, morale-damaging rules 

The thorniest question for most com 
panies is where to draw the line on mint 
skirts. In a survey conducted by the 
Administrative Management Society, 
52% of the 372 firms polled had no ob 
skirts 


says 


dress, 


arise 
Corp 


Francisco's 
ducts 


three inches 
above the knee. But most frowned on 
the micro-miniskirt, which one exec 
utive defined as the “for-goodness’-sake 
don't-bend-over style." Nowhere do 
miniskirts raise more eyebrows than in 
the Ford Foundation’s new Manhattan 
headquarters, where secretaries work in 
glass-enclosed offices. Overcome by a 


jections to two to 


* @ye 
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sudden sense of modesty. one secre- 
tary. perched at a graceful but un- 
protective typewriter pedestal, recently 
sewed a minicurtain and draped it in 
front of her, It evidently never oc- 
curred to her to use needle and thread 
to lower her thigh-high hems. 

Miami Mortgage Banker Alan B. 
Ives. president of American Title Co., 
has a different solution. “I talked it 
over with the woman in charge of our 
office girls, and we agreed on mini- 
skirts if the underpants matched.” Ob- 
viously, acceptable hem length depends 
on the length—and shape—of a wom- 
an’s legs. Determining how high mini- 
skirts should be allowed to go, says 
Philip Earl, consultant for Los Ange- 
les’ Merchants & Manufacturers As- 
sociation, “is like measuring a jellyfish 
with a rubber ruler.” 

Lunching Uptown. In most matters 
of dress, few companies are more con- 
servative than those in finance and in- 
surance, At Chicago’s Northern Trust 
Co., a tradition requiring all officers to 
wear hats to work has been abandoned, 
but sport coats remain strictly taboo. 
San Francisco’s Wells Fargo Bank pro- 
hibits beards, even though, admits one 
officer, “our founders wore them.” 
Many secretaries employed in lower 
Manhattan's financial district live with 
their parents in Brooklyn, Queens and 
New Jersey, thus dress with far more re- 
straint than their emancipated coun- 
terparts working in the midtown area. 
“That's why,” says a broker at Lehman 
Bros.” Wall Street area office, “I love 
to be invited to lunch uptown.” 

Young executives at Boston's Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. sometimes show 
up for work in sport coats, occasion- 
ally even in turtlenecks. “But if they 
want to become a boss,” says one vice 
president, “they had better dress like 
the boss does, which means white shirt, 
dark suit, dark shoes and socks and a 
conservative tie.” Similar ground rules 
apply in the automobile industry. “I 
saw someone in a_ yellow-and-green- 
plaid sport coat walking through the 
lobby,” says a General Motors Corp, ex- 
ecutive. “He was probably a summer 
replacement.” 

People working for communications 
and science-oriented companies, by con- 
trast, usually dress with more of a flour- 
ish, especially if they hold down cre- 
ative jobs. Like other women at Man- 
hattan’s freewheeling Jack Tinker ad 
agency, Commercial Producer Magi 
Durham likes to wear bell-bottomed 
trousers and men’s sport shirts to the of- 
fice. Her bearded husband Guy, asso- 
ciate creative director of Daniel & 
Charles ad agency, sometimes goes to 
work in blue jeans, other times in Ed- 
wardian suits and wide, polka-dot ties 
Says Magi admiringly: “He swings on 
two lengths of the pendulum.” 

Predictably, there’s no business quite 
as far out as show business. In Los An- 
geles, TV Producer Larry Gottlieb 
wears a goatee and Nehru jacket on 
the job. while Dot Records’ offices 
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abound with love beads and sandals. In- 
sists Dot Promotion Man Pete Garris: 
“I've been in the record business for 
eight years. and I've never worn a 
shirt and tie.” Yet even the enter 
tainment industry has tts stuffier side, 
Proving that variations in dress de- 
pend largely on what image a com- 
pany is trying to project. A case in 
point is MCA, Inc., a film producer 
and recording company whose new alu- 
minum-and-glass building in Universal 
City has more than its share of kook- 
ily attired production and clerical work- 
ers. Stull, as one aide puts it, Pres- 
ident Lew R. Wasserman is determined 
to “make the company look like a 
solid business operation.” To that end, 
MCA’s executives wear nothing but 
coal-black business suits. 


WALL STREET 
Simplifying the Issue 

Whatever they may be worth on the 
market, stock certificates have always 
had a certain value just hanging on the 
wall. Christmas shoppers have been 
known to frame a particularly hand- 
some, ornately engraved share of stock 
for the man who has everything. Un- 
fortunately, the beauty of certificates 
lies only in the eye of the holder. To 
those who buy, sell and keep them in 
trust, they are a constant headache. 

Not only are the large sheets dif- 
ficult to file, but every time a broker 
places a buy or sell order, the actual cer- 
tificates must be sorted out manually 
and delivered to the buyer by mes- 
senger, Because stocks have no uni- 
formly accepted identification numbers, 
a single issue may be assigned one num- 
ber by the issuing corporation, a sec- 
ond by the broker who is selling, and a 
third by the broker who is buying. 
Such hoary habits, coupled with an un- 
precedented volume in trading. have 
created so much paper work that the na- 
tion's stock exchanges have been forced 
to close down every Wednesday since 
June 12 to catch up, a practice that 
will continue at least through Aug. 7 

Too Late? Last week a top-level 
American Bankers Association commit- 
tee called for an end to traditional cer- 
lficates. The committee, composed of 
bank and stock-exchange officials, an- 
nounced that by the end of 1969, it 
hoped to replace all the certificates of 
actively traded issues with a standard- 
sized punch card. Every stock or bond 
issue will have an eight-digit identifi- 
cation number that will be used on all 
Wire communications, — transactions, 
transters and dividend claims, Standard 
& Poor's will spend close to $1,000,000 
coding some 1,000,000 stocks and bond 
issues into two directories, each the 
size of the Manhattan phone book. It 
plans to make a profit by selling the di- 
rectories to brokerage firms, banks and 
bond houses 

Combined with the new Central Cer- 
tificate Service, which will eventually 
allow brokers to leave all stocks traded 








among themselves in a central clearing- 
house. computerized certificates should 
go a long way toward streamlining back- 
office operations on Wall Street. But 
skeptics wonder whether the new mea- 
sures may not be too late. Due to the 
paper work glut, brokers are often un- 
able to deliver securities within the legal 
five-business-day period, Though such 
“fails” have not yet been a serious prob- 
lem, technically they now represent a 
$3.24 billion debt owed by firms caught 
short of certificates. The situation could 
become critical if the market were to 
drop sharply and investors were to re- 
nege on orders that had been placed 
weeks before but not delivered 
Behind the Dip. Last week the mar- 
ket did fall sharply. The Dow-Jones tn- 
dustrial average dropped 13.60 points 
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on the first day, recording the worst set 
back since June 5, 1967. For the week, 
the Dow dropped a total of 25.45 points 
to wind up at 888.47, way below the 
cherished “support level” of 900. Bro 
kers claimed that the sell-off was a de- 
layed reaction to bad news concerning 
the Paris peace talks and the Czecho- 
slovak-Russian confrontation, combined 
with an anticipated economic slowdown 
as a result of the 10% tax surcharge 
Frederick Stahl, chairman of Standard 
& Poor's, suggested that the midweek 
closings themselves were partly respon 
sible because they eroded investors’ con- 
fidence in the mechanics of the market. 
Whatever the reason, the dip made the 
smaller and more vulnerable brokerage 
houses wonder whether the backlog of 
paper work could not push them to- 
ward the “fail-safe” limit. 
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MONEY 
More Gold, Less Deficit 


During the height of tts monetary cri- 
sis last March, the U.S. lost some $1.2 
billion worth of gold, the biggest out 
flow ever in one month, Since then, 
the situation has cased. In April, the na- 
tion’s gold loss dropped to $156 mil- 
lion, in May to $79 million. Last week 
came the most encouraging word yet 
During June, the Treasury Department 
announced, the U.S. enjoyed a net in 
flow of $213 million worth of gold, the 
biggest single increase in the nation’s 
bullion reserves in more than four years 
and the first monthly gain of any kind 
since last September. The June turn 
around brought U.S. gold holdings to 
$10.68 billion 

The easing of the gold drain can be 
partially attributed to the success of 
the four-month-old “two-tier” price sys- 
tem. Under that arrangement, the U.S 
now sells bullion at the official $35-per 
ounce price only to foreign central 
banks, thus forcing private speculators 
to purchase gold on the open market 
Gold fever has also been dampened by 
the fact that France ts no longer in a po 
sition to cash in dollars for U.S. gold 
On the contrary, a good part of the 
gold that has flowed into the U.S. comes 
from France, which has been forced to 
dip into its hoard to defend the be- 
leaguered franc 

Above all, the latest gold figures re 
flect the fact that foreign governments 
are no longer in such a hurry to cash 
in their dollars as they have been, The 
new confidence in the dollar has been 
brought about in part by continued im 
provement in the U.S. balance of pay 
ments position. The nation’s payments 
deficit soared to $1.74 billion during 
last year’s final quarter, then dropped 
to $606 million in the first three months 
of 1968. The deficit for the quarter 
that ended June 30, a Government of 
ficial said last week, is expected to be 
“substantially” lower sull 

New Sources. A major cause of the 
brighter payments picture is the set of 
mandatory controls that the Johnson 
Administration imposed on corporate 
investment abroad last Jan. 1. The con 
trols are designed to reduce the dollar 
outflow by a total of $1 bilhon in 1968, 
and it now appears that they will do so 
without seriously impairing overseas 
business expansion 

Restricted in the amount of dollars 
and foreign earnings that they can in 
vest in their international operations, 
U.S. companies have been finding new 
sources Of capital on European money 
markets. Last week the Government re 
ported that U.S. corporations figure to 
borrow, or arrange to borrow, more 
than $3 billion abroad this year. Be- 
cause of their success in arranging loans 
such as these, the total U.S. corporate 
investment abroad this year is expected 
to surpass the $10.2 billion it totaled in 
1967—without increasing the dollar 
outflow 
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Opening the Window Wider 


When a U.S. bank wants to raise 
cash, it can sell some Treasury bonds, 
issue certificates of deposit, or repa- 
triate Eurodollars from its branches 
overseas. If it is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, it can also appeal 
to “the lender of last resort”—the sys- 
tem’s discount window. The price is 
high. Besides paying interest, currently 
54%, the bank must submit to scru- 
tiny that is even closer than usual. As 
a result, only 1% of credit extended to 





MITCHELL IN OFFICE* 


Help from the lender of last resort. 


the banks has been passing through the 
Fed's discount window in recent years. 

This is almost certainly going to 
change. A study by a committee of the 
Federal Reserve last week outlined new 
rules aimed at liberalizing lending pol- 
icy. Under its proposals, member banks 
would be granted a “basic borrowing 
privilege” at the Federal Reserve, which 
they could use with few questions asked 
How much this will amount to for 
each of the banks and how frequently 
they will be allowed to make use of it re- 
mains to be settled 

Luring Them Back. The automatic 
borrowing privilege is a bone offered 
to smaller banks, which have been cas 
ing out of the reserve network. Since 
1949, the Federal Reserve System's 
membership has dwindled from 6,923 
to 6,044. Some banks may be lured 
back by easier borrowing rights. An 
other move to cast a wider federal net 
would be the creation of special “sea 
sonal borrowing privileges” for small 
banks in agricultural and resort areas. 





* In background, modern rendition of Mayan 
calendar 





The study also proposes that the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate be made more 
Nexible to keep in line with other mon 
ey-market rates. The rate could be 
changed as often as once a week, said 
Federal Reserve Board Governor 
George W. Mitchell, who headed the 
board’s study group of ten. In the re 
cent past, discount-rate changes were 
watched chiefly by foreign central bank 
ers for evidence of U.S. resolve to tack- 
le its balance of payments deficit. In 
the past nine months the rate has been 
upped three times, from 4% to 5$% 
This was interpreted abroad 
us an encouraging sign of 
stringency in U.S. monetary 
policy 

More liberal use of the 
federal discount window, 
even at the rate of more 
than $2 billion a week de- 
sired by the Mitchell study, 
will mean a shift in the way 
bank credit is extended. It 
will not increase the overall 
money supply, just de-em- 
phasize the Fed's buying 
and selling of Government 
securities to regulate the 
flow of money, which has 
not always been fully suc- 
cessful when the chips were 
down It took — several 
months during the 1966 
credit crunch to improve 
bank lending by such means 
alone. “If the proposed re 
visions had been in effect,” 
says a Federal Reserve 
Board official, “we could 
probably have moderated 
the very fast rate rises,” 

The new proposals will 
still have to run a gauntlet 
of banking critics before 
they can be approved by 
the full seven-member Federal Re- 
serve Board. Senator William Prox- 
mire’s congressional Joint Economic 
Committee has already — scheduled 
hearings on the report, 


BRITAIN 


Fast Burn 

Shifts in Britain's $3.6 billion to- 
bacco industry have bankers and inves 
tors doing a not-so-slow burn. It all 
began when a fight for control of Gal- 
laher Litd., the industry’s second largest 
company ($940 million in annual sales, 
27% of the market), turned into an all- 
American battle between Philip Morris 
and American Tobacco Co. With more 
and more of their industries being 
bought out by U.S. corporations, Brit- 
ons were scarcely cheered to see an- 
other such move. What bothered them 
more was the way the takeover was han- 
dled. With the aid of two prestigious 
British financial advisers, Cazenove and 
Morgan Grenfell, American Tobacco 
scooped up a commanding 16.6% of 
Gallaher’s shares by offering a select 
price to big shareholders. That, com- 
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plained the City, violated Article Seven 
of the recently written “takeover code.” 
which makes it unethical to make a pur- 
offer to 
stead of to all 

Shades of Buck. The battle began 
alter Imperial Tobacco, leader of the in 
dustry 


36.75% 


chase some sharcholders in 


decided to sell most of its 
Interest in Gallaher to. get 
money for diversification. Philip Morris 
quickly moved in. Chairman Joseph 
Cullman III slapped down $1 10,400,000 


tor 50% of Gallaher's stock 


Cullman’'s offer had two effects, Gal- 
laher’s board of directors stiff-upper 
lipped it as “quite inadequate.” And a 


major Gallaher shareholder that up to 
now had been satisfied with the status 
quo was shaken into action. American 
Tobacco has been a part of the market 
ever 1901 when Founder James 
B. (“Buck”) Duke stomped into Lon 
don and tried to move into the in 
dustry, To keep him out, 13 British 
companies amalgamated into Imperial 
Tobacco, which is now Britain's largest 
tobacco company. Imperial later bought 
a substantial share of Gallaher. Amer 
ican nevertheless ended up with inter- 
continental marketing agreements and 
eventually 12.9% interest in Gallaher 
American decided to outmaneuver its 
U.S. rival by increasing its own share 
of Gallaher. Apart from prestige, one 
good reason tor doing this was to take 
control of the company and use it as 
an English avenue for some interesting 
new products. English smokers are as 
taken by filters as American smokers, 
and American Tobacco Chairman Bar 
ney (“Brand-a-Month-Barney”) Walker 
has plenty of brands for the British mar- 
ket, led by tast-selling Tareyton, In ad 
dition, Walker can introduce 
through Gallaher such products as 


since 


also 


Mott’s apple sauce, Sunshine Biscuits, 
and perhaps even Jim Beam bourbon 





AMERICAN TOBACCO’S WALKER 
Something sweeter than independence. 
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Walker therefore dispatched Execu- 
tive Vice President Robert K. Heimann 
to London with an offer of $115,200, 
000 for .325,000 Gallaher shares 
“We are here to defend our invest 
ment.” explained Heimann. “We don't 
want 100%. We only want control.” 

The Bride Was Willing. Gallaher 
inclined to accept the offer. “In 
dependence is sweet,” said Chairman 
Mark Norman. “But there comes a time 
when matrimony is attractive too.” Ca- 
zenove, which had handled the sale of 
Imperial’s stock in Gallaher (at $2.40 a 
share) knew just where to find the nec 
essary shares (at $4.20), In one amaz 





was 


ing hour of purchases, 12.2 million 
shares worth $51 million were accu- 
mulated in American's behalf 

So fast did American and its allies 


move that they precipitated a moral cri 
sis in London's financial community 
The City’s “Takeover Board” charged 
that Morgan Grenfell and Cazenove 
had violated its code. But shortly there- 
after, the board admitted that it really 
had no enforcement powers. At week's 
end the City was treated to the spec- 
tacle of an emasculated board that re- 
versed itself and decided that the com- 
panies in question “were within the 
letter and spirit of the code.” American 
had won Gallaher’s. But the end result 
seemed likely to be the establishment 
of a new and separate agency to pre- 
side over all mergers involving British 
companies and foreign investors 


INDUSTRY 


Hot Times in a Cool Business 

Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorched. That is to say, husbands who 
spend the torrid days of summer in air- 
conditioned offices reached by air-con 
ditioned cars, buses or trains find it dif 
ficult to say no when overheated wives 
demand air conditioning at home. As a 
result, cooling units have become the 
smartest-selling home appliances after 
refrigerators and washing machines 

Last year 2,200,000 U.S. families 
tried air conditioning for the first time 
This year the industry expects to sell 
3,500,000 window units or central home 
aw conditioners worth $1.6. billion 
Sales have doubled in five and 
on window units alone are up 140% 


years, 


One reason for the increase is a tech- 
nical breakthrough. The introduction of 
smaller, more efficient compressors four 
years ago has led to a sharp drop in 
sales prices and to easier installation 
Where it once took a crew of tech 
nicians to install an air conditioner, the 
average woman can now take one home 
and start it cooling in five minutes. An- 
other reason for the rush, manufacturers 
Say, IS propaganda and pressure on par 
ents from their children. Says William 
B. Clemmens, manager of General Elec 
tries = room-air-conditioner 
“Our children are raised in an air-con 
ditioned culture. They attend air-con 
ditioned schools, ride air-conditioned 
buses. You can't really expect them to 
live in a home that isn’t air-condi- 


division 





CARRIER CORP. PLANT IN SYRACUSE, N_Y 
Like peanuts, first one, then another. 


tioned.” The result is that 18 million 
American homes, or 31% of the total, 
have some sort of air conditioning to- 
day v. only 9% a decade ago 

Moving North. Home air condition- 
ing began in hot Southern states, which 
sull lead in sales. Texas ranks first both 
in the total (1,880,000) and percentage 
(58.3%) of air-conditioned homes. The 
trend has gradually worked north; New 
York ranks second in the number of air 
conditioned homes. Furthermore, when 
it comes to window units, families sel- 
dom stop at one. Most buy an air con 
ditioner for the master bedroom, later 
decide that the children ought to have 
one, too, and so should the kitchen 
“They're like peanuts,” says a West 
inghouse executive. “If you have one, 
you've got to have another 

The ease and adaptability of air con 
ditioning make it more desirable to 
have. Fedders has introduced a $100 
extra electronic filter for window units 
that blocks out 95% of all dirt, smoke 
and pollutants, Air conditioners in au- 


tomobiles have become almost a rou- 
tine ttem. Currently 44% of all new 
cars are equipped with units v. 14% in 


1963, Another 650,000 units are being 
sold to car owners each year in what De 
troit calls the “after market.” 


Manufacturers are already looking 
for other sales. Exports last year climbed 
to 395,000 units worth $62 million 
And William P. Balthrop, president of 
Chrysler Corp.'s Airtemp division, pre- 
dicts that boat owners will soon be buy 
ing air conditioners in volume 

Power Failures. The increase in air 
conditioner been a bonanza 
for everyone involved, Power companies 
have to contend with frequent distri 
bution problems as people go home 
from work on hot days and turn on bat 
talions of air conditioners at the same 
time, occasionally causing power fail 
ures. But as long as they have ade 
quate generating capacity, the utilities 
find that air conditioners make the sum- 


sales has 
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mer power load equal to winter's and 
thus bring higher profits. Manufacturers 
are deep in capital spending for the 
growing market. Carrier is spending $60 
million over a three-year period for im 
provements on four plants and con- 
struction of five new ones. Chrysler 
Airtemp will soon start work on a new 
Bowling Green, Ky.. plant that will em- 
ploy 1.000 people. G.E. increased its 
Louisville capacity by 50%, and West- 
inghouse plans to operate its Colum- 
bus, Ohio, plant on two shifts, even 
during winter 

Air conditioning is also having an et- 
fect on labor-management relations, The 
Teamsters Union, as part of its latest 
model contract. insists that union 
members drive air-conditioned cabs and 
spend overnight stops in air-conditioned 
motels or hotels 





Second in size only to American Ex- 
press and serving 10 million travelers a 


year through 420 offices around the 
world, Cook's saw its profits dawdle 


along during the early 1960s and by 
last year they were down to a mere 
$2.2 million on a turnover of $378 mil- 
lion. At least part of this sluggishness 
can be ascribed to the heavy hand of 
the British government. which has 
owned the company 1948. Tory 
pressure is already building up in Par 
liament to return Cook’s to private 
ownership 

Gin-Washed Shores. Back in 1541, 
Cook's started out as a temperance 
evangelist’s venture into group travel 
An ex-printer named Thomas Cook, 
busy saving souls on the gin-washed 
shores of the British Industrial Revo- 
lution. chartered a train for 570 fol 






since 





COOK’S LONDON OFFICE 
Silver wings for the sleeping king. 


TRAVEL 
Cooking Up a New Menu 


A recent survey found Thos. Cook 
& Son to be by far the world’s best 
known travel agency. The same study 


reported that Cook’s image was that of 
a stable but stodgy and relatively ex- 
pensive company, In that sense, the trav- 
el agency that started it all in the early 
Victorian era, years has be- 
come a sleeping king of the travel in- 
dustry. Smug and content with its mid- 
dle-class clientele, it has ignored both 
old competitors and the newcomers to 
the business who have harnessed the 
boom of cheap package tours 

Heavy Hand. Thos. Cook & Son ts 
now trying to change that image. This 
fall, through an exclusive link-up with 
British European Airways. it) will ini- 
tiate “Silver Wing Tours,” offering a 
choice of low-cost package tours to no 
fewer than 97 vacation spots, The min- 
imum price will be $89.60 for a 14- 
day trip from London to Mallorca and 
back, including lodging. meals and free 
information that can be gained from 
Cook's expert agency. Cook’s expects 
to pick up 250,000 to 300,000 
tomers for such tours 
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cus- 
inclusive 


lowers to attend a temperance conven 
tion. The group traveled in open tube 
cars from Leicester to Loughborough 
and back for one shilling per head 
Soon Cook began organizing group 
trips tor a profit, and his company, 
Thomas Cook, Excursionist Agent, was 
firmly launched during Queen Victoria's 
Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851. To 
this pioneering world’s fair, Cook's 
brought 165,000 visitors 

Twelve years later, Thomas Cook 
took his first batch of 130 English tour- 
ists to the then remote Swiss Alps, In 
1872. a vear before Jules Verne's book 
appeared, Cook for a trp 
around the world that lasted 222 days 
Cook’s tours soon became a household 
word on several continents and con- 
tinued to expand under Thomas Cook’s 
son John, who took over in 1878 

Enemy Property. The tamily involve- 
ment ended abruptly in 1928, when 
John’s sons sold their thriving business 
to Wagons-Lits, the — Brussels-based 
sleeping-car company that ran the Ori- 
ent Express. After Germany tnvaded 
Belzium during World War Il, Cook’s 
assets in Britain became enemy prop 
erty. They were eventually handed over 
to the four major British railways to 


arranged 


manage, and, as a byproduct of the 
rails’ nationalization in 1948, the gov- 
ernment took over Thos, Cook & Son 

Over the years, Cook’s services have 
been sought by princes and kings, tn- 
cluding Kaiser Wilhelm I] of Germa 
ny, visit to Jerusalem Cook's 
arranged in 1898. It required 300 tents, 
800 mule drivers. 1,430 mules and cam- 


whose 


els and a small army of servants to 
keep the Kaiser and his retinue com- 
fortable on the journey. Cook's has 


never since done anything on quite such 
vrandiose scale. It hopes from now on 
to increase profits by presenting a more 
proletarian image 


LABOR 


Your Friendly Insurance Salesman 

Life-insurance salesmen are generally 
thought of as generous (they always 
pick up the tab when they are trying 
to sell something). compassionate (no 
one would weep more bitterly should a 
client die) and patient to a fault (they 


never take no for an answer). Yet re- 
cent events suggest that beneath those 
Jekyll-like exteriors lie rather tough 


Hydes 

In mid-May. 6.500 agents of the Met 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
largest after Prudential, went on strike 
for higher commissions and bigger re- 
tirement and pension funds, At one 
point, a settlement seemed near, But 
that was before the strikers began to 
toss bricks through windows of Met- 
ropolitan’s headquarters in Manhattan, 
throw knives around the cafeteria and 
generally terrorize nonunion agents 


That conduct caused the company to 


fire 13 of the worst offenders 
Last week tension reached a new 
high and tactics a new low. The In- 


surance Workers International Union's 
local in New York happens to belong 


to the Maritime Port Council. which 
acts as an umbrella for many small 
unions. So when 1,000 white-collar 


pickets gathered outside the Met of 
fices, they were joined out of sympathy 
by 700 burly dock workers. The sales- 
men and longshoremen — marched 
through the streets chanting the peace 
demonstrators’ slogan. “Hell no, we 
won't go.” In this case, they meant that 
they would not leave the street and go 
to the sidewalk. To encourage them to 
do so, 150 policemen moved in with 
night sticks at the ready, Six hours 
after the demonstration began, two po 
licemen and two demonstrators had 
been injured and six had been arrested. 
Of these. four were insurance agents, 
which suggests that salesmen can be 
just as tough as any dock worker 

Though the strikers and management 
had worked out most of the fine print 
for a new contract by week's end, pol- 
icyholders were still mailing in their pre- 
miums, and the agents, who have no 
strike fund, were still living off past 
commissions. In many cases, this was 
no particular hardship, since a hard 
working and fortunate agent can make 
$100,000 a vear 
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An ancient relationship 
binds man to the land 


down through the history 

fo) Mi cm celauir-ltlelam-lalemeir- lle (-m : 

Many of Rand McNally’s publications, 
textbooks and atlases, 

reveal our special concern 

with the interdependence of earth and man 
and reflect the unique talents of our 
(or-Vacolele-te)al-1e-mmel-luileleie-| e)al-1 em 
geographers, and geodesists. 

Strange titles but bright people. 


RAND MCNALLY 
publishers 

book manufacturers 
mapmakers 
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GENEVIEVE 
Ice for the spine. 


NEW MOVIES 


Isabel 

French Canadian Actress Genevieve 
Bujold is a charmer. Her husband and 
countryman, Writer-Director Paul Al- 
mond, is a cinemagician. Working to- 
gether professionally for the first time 
in /yabel, they have created an eye-spin- 
ning shocker that massages the heart 
while icing down the spine. 

The scene is a seaside village on a re- 
mote stretch of Canada’s Gaspé Pen- 
insula. Almond uses his color camera 
as a landscape painter might, pausing 
now to frame a snow-banked brook 
and barnyard. now a pile of upturned 
boat hulls rotting in the winter sun 
The country store, the local garage with 
the inevitable Coca-Cola sign and the 
railroad tracks piercing through the bar- 
ren hills like a steel spine flash by in a 
blur of fast cuts. And always there is 
the distant, forlorn sound of cowbell 
and gull ery, wind and heaving sea. 

Into this somber setting comes Isabel 
(Bujold), a girl passing unsteadily into 
womanhood. Returning to the family’s 
200-year-old farmhouse for the funeral 
of her mother, she reluctantly stays on 
to tend her aged uncle (Gerard Parkes), 
a walking reflection of her long-gone 
relatives, who stare down eerily from 
faded photographs on the wall, With 
the spring thaw come the chills: the 
specter of her dead brother looming in 
the doorway, a face glowing in the dark- 
ened pantry, a bloody, headless chicken 
twitching in the melting snow 

The house, groaning and sighing with 
the weight of ages, becomes a mauso- 
leum for her, and she drifts aimlessly 
from room to room. her wide brown 
eves masking dark fantasies. She meets 
a boy, but he only adds to the uneas 
iness. A live ringer for her dead kin, 
he has this strange way of gazing at 
her. Is it love or a grim beckoning 
from the beyond? No firm answers are 
forthcoming, as past and present finally 
collide in a wild, whirling scene that 
ends not with a bang but a whaa? 

The ending may be obscure, but there 
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is nothing unbelievable about the rest 
of the picture or the performance of Its 
star, Genevieve Bujold, who first caught 
the eye of moviegoers with a bit part in 
Alain Resnais’s La Guerre Est Finie 
(Time. Feb. 3, 1967). has the kind of 
fragile, elfin charm and doe-eved allure 
that wins without wanting to. The name 
is pronounced Jahn-vee-yey Boo-johlid., 
It is a name to remember. 


For Love of Ivy 

“I'm not interested in having a ro- 
mantic interlude on the screen with a 
white girl.” said Sidney Poitier, after 
having a romantic interlude on the 
screen with a white girl in Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner? “Vd much rather 
have romantic interludes with Negro 
girls.” So he dreamed up a plot, hand- 
ed it over to Screen Writer Robert 
Alan Aurthur, and stepped into the lead- 
ing role opposite Abbey Lincoln in For 
Love of Ivy. 

Poitier’s idea was to present the first 
inside look at the life and love of a 
young Negro couple. Fine in theory, 
but why did he have to do it in a story 
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ABBEY 
Petals for the path. 


that not even the most gullible honky 
would buy? Poitier cast himself as a 
slick hustler in a continental-cut tux 
who spouts fluent Japanese, keeps a 
pet piranha, sits in on bongos and serves 
as baby sitter for a brood of Negro chil- 
dren, while running a trucking concern 
by day and a casino-on-wheels by night 
Abbey Lincoln as Ivy is a sweet gal, 
but for a low-salaried suburban house 
maid, she sports a wardrobe of high- 
fashion creations that would bat the 
false eyelashes of any model from Park 
Avenue to Paris 

How these two improbable people 
finally get together is a clear case of 
Blackmail. Ivy, hankering for more out 
of life, decides to leave her “family 
The lady of the house gets frantic at 
the prospect of losing her maid. tells 
her to “call me Doris like my friends,” 
and offers to give her a vacation: “We'll 
send you anyplace you want to go. 
Ah Africa?” 

No go, and so the dippy-hippie son, 
rousingly plaved by Beau Bridges, de- 





cides that the only way to keep the 
home fires burning is to fire up Ivy 
with a romantic interest. He recruits 
Poitier with the threat of exposing his 
illegal gambling operation. Says Sid- 
ney: “What makes you think I'd be a 
good stud?” Grins Beau: “All spades 
are superior at that sort of thing.” Poi- 
tier naturally falls for Ivy, and they 
bounce from bed toward bridal suite, 
strewing their path with petals of social 
commentary 

So what's the life and love of a 
young Negro couple like? Strictly Rock 
Hudson and Doris Day in black and 
tan, man 


Bandolero! 


As westerns go, this one doesn’t. It 
saddles up a big-name cast, but the gid- 
dyap! gets mired in a lot of giddy yap- 
ping. The intent was to lighten carnage 
with comedy; the result is heavy-hand- 
ed Grand Old Horse Opry. 

Desperado Dean Martin and four of 
his scruffy gunmates are set to swing 
for murder. The visiting hangman 
(James Stewart) rides into town look- 
ing like Ichabod Crane with a bad case 
of saddle sores, and cacklingly tells the 
condemned that they have the kind of 
“necks that'll snap pretty good.” The 
joke, see, is that Stewart is really Mar- 
tin’s square-shootin’ brother, and the 
hangman bit is a ruse to spring Dino 
and the boys. The trick clicks, and the 
gang gallops off into the bandolero (ban- 
dit) country of Mexico. On the way 
they pick up a shapely seforita (Ra- 
quel Welch) as a hostage. 

With a posse in hot pursuit, Big 
Brother Stewart keeps calling Martin 
aside for lectures about Mom, the mean- 
ing of life and how to make out with 
Raquel. When the gang is finally at- 
tacked by some bandoleros, Martin falls 
mortally wounded and gaspingly tells 
Raquel that if a girl like her could like 
a guy like him, then “there must be 
something good in me.” Nursing a ven- 
tilated chest, Stewart staggers by to 
add that old Dino “always wanted the 
right things” but somehow “it was al- 
ways hard for him to see the light at 
the end of the trail.” And so, fans, 
true to the old 


ever Hollywood ep 
itaph, they died with their boots in 
their mouths 





RAQUEL 
Insurance for the road. 
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anuary I0, 1969 

ife becomes the 
biggest buy 

in advertising. 


Effective with the issue of January 10: 
Life’s new circulation will go to 8,500,000 
and will reach more people —every week— than any 
other magazine or prime-time television show. 
Life’s cost-per-thousand will decrease 3 per cent 
based on national page rate (current rate card #45). 
Life’s new weekly audience, 
estimated to be well over 48,000,000, 
will also be at its highest quality peak. 
Life’s new rate structure will offer discounts 
at lower spending levels. 






Life. Consider the alternative. 


BOOKS 





Anti-Youth Movements 


TO ABOLISH CHILDREN AND OTHER 
ESSAYS by Karl Shapiro. 288 pages 
Quadrangle. $6.50 

THE PATCH COMMISSION by Frederick 
Crews. 173 pages. Dutton. $3.95. 


Edsel Margin III and Karl Shapiro 
agree with millions of other solidifying 
citizens that America is in the sticky 
clutches of its children. It makes these 
two men angry; it makes them ner- 
vous; it gives them sour stomachs. 

They do, however, differ in an im- 
portant way. Edsel Margin III is Au- 
thor Frederick Crews’s caricature of a 
conservative political commentator who 
confronts the world as if it were a 
meet between the Yale and Harvard de- 
bating teams. A member of America’s 
processed aristocracy, the third Edsel 
not only has the courage of his con- 
victions but the confidence of his ac- 
cent and vocabulary as well. 

Karl Shapiro is Karl Shapiro, poet- 
professor (University of Illinois) and 
former Poetry magazine editor who won 
the hearts and votes of the 1945 Pul- 
itzer Prize Committee with V-Letter and 
Other Poems, a collection of tough-but- 
oh-so-gentle verse that balanced war dis- 
illusionment with hope for a humane 
future. The conviction behind Shapiro's 
courage has long been that organized 
cultural activities subvert “the fine arts”; 
he sees the latest threat in a corrupting 
coalition of irresponsible youth and 
commercial clowns. In To Abolish Chil- 
dren, the title essay in his assortment 
of literary trade pieces wrapped around 
“a fragment of a novel in progress,” 
Shapiro quakes about “these freewheel- 
ing Organisms equipped with electric 
guitars.” But his arguments are smoth- 
ered by his indignation. 


SHAPIRO, WIFE & STEPCHILDREN 





Sloganeering. At 54, Shapiro feels 
that he has been back-stabbed by “the 
heirs to the kingdom of Wall Street— 
the latest generation of betrayers and 
destroyers . . . that practices infantilism 
on a scale which has never been seen.” 
He finds hippies under every bed. He ac- 
cuses them of mindless sloganeering, 
but then goes on to scrawl his own slo- 
gans: “Negro jazz is masochistic”; “This 
is the generation that uses the word 
Love as a synonym for Hate.” 

When he says that “dissident sarto- 
rial fashion” is a form of transvestism 
that blurs sex differences, it seems that 
he has never looked beyond the long 
hair and junk jewelry to the girls in 
miniskirts and bikinis, or the young 
studs in beards, creeping sideburns and 
tight jeans. And when he claims that 
“the Underground” in the U.S. (which 
he does not define beyond the sug- 
gestion that it is a vague association of 
malcontents) never raised its voice 
against the Russian suppression of Hun- 
gary. he is simply indulging in a naive 
bit of conspiracy theory. 

Less than Swiftian (though not with- 
out an occasional flicker of appeal) are 
Shapiro's modest proposals, which in- 
clude raising the minimum age for driv- 
ers’ licenses to at least 30, denying 
foreign travel to children unless grant- 
ed as a privilege from their school, put- 
ting dissidents on reservations, and de- 
stroying all concepts of adolescence. 
He cannot be serious; yet one pokes 
vainly through Shapiro’s overcooked 
simplifications for a scrap of wit or 
irony. Finding none, the reader con- 
cludes that To Abolish Children is \it- 
tle more than a late-middle-age temper 
tantrum, 

Yalta to Yippies. Frederick Crews, 
35, professor of English at Berkeley 
and author of such disparate books as 
The Sins of the Fathers: Hawthorne's 
Psychological Themes and the fluffy sat- 
ire The Pooh Perplex, coaxes a re- 
spectable number of chuckles out of 
America’s national preoccupation with 
youth. The Patch Commission, “a com- 
plete, uncensored transcript of the first 
day’s proceedings of the Presidential 
Emergency Commission on Child Gov- 
ernance Priorities,” describes an attempt 
by its three panel members to outline a 
“Realpediatrik” with which to save the 
nation from disaster. 

Edsel Margin III, one of the three 
commissioners, is, like Karl Shapiro, 
apocalyptic and apoplectic, but he has 
a well-defined target: Benjamin Spock 
—not the war hater, but the baby lover. 
Margin creatively misinterprets Dr. 
Spock's book Baby and Child Care as 
a blueprint for totally permissive child- 
rearing, a Communist Manifesto of the 
U.S. infantocracy, the cause of all the 
troubles from Yalta to the Yippies. 

In addition to Margin, the panel in- 
cludes Sterling Patch, M.D., a congen- 
ital bureaucrat and head of the Bureau 
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CREWS & FAMILY 
Outline for a Realpediatrik. 


of Infantile Resources Potential, and 
Bert Rubble, director of a think tank 
called CEFALOPOD (Center for Attrition, 
Logistics, Policing and Deterrence), 
Rubble is by far the most amusing and 
terrifying character. A high-voltage ac- 
tion-intellectual wired into the highest 
power sources, he has written a book 
entitled Think Clear or Die. He wants 
to apply systems analysis and game the- 
ory to the national diaper rash; yet he 
has the touch of a hip nightclub com- 
ic: “I hate to break the news to you, 
Edsel baby, but thrift went out with Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie and her anal-reten- 
tive boxtops.” 

After undue deliberation, the com- 
mission proposes several methods by 
which it hopes to root out the Spock- 
ian menace. Among them: a govern- 
ment sponsored book to replace Baby 
and Child Care and an attempt to get 
the kids to the negotiating table. If nec- 
essary, Rubble adds, “we'll sock it to 
‘em with a Small-Scale Enlightening 
Catastrophe.” 

As a member of the Silent Gener- 
ation that came of age in the ‘50s, Au- 
thor Crews knows how to cool a hot 
issue. As a professor of English, he 
seems to side with Shakespeare: 
“Youth's a stuff will not endure.” 


Doomed Summer 


THE BURNING GLASS by S.N. Behr- 
man. 396 pages. Little, Brown. $6.95 


In this era of shock theater, it is 
hard to realize that there were mellow 
days of social comedy, when moral and 
political dilemmas were discussed in the 
drawing room with reason and wit. In 
the “30s, Samuel Nathaniel Behrman 
was the master of the form (Rain from 
Heaven, No Time for Comedy). Now 
75, he has applied the formula to his 
first novel, and it is as well-turned and 
entertaining as his best plays. 

This time Behrman’s vision of man’s 
folly is acted out against the Nazi take- 
over of Central Europe. and the cast is 
varied and larger than could possibly 
be packed on a stage. The hero Stan- 
ley is a young Jewish playwright from 
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Ohio, talented but vain, who is bat 
tening on the smash success of his first 
Broadway comedy. He falls in love with 
Stephanie von Arnim, a beautiful, aris- 
tocratic Austrian actress, and goes to 
live in her Salzburg castle with the 
hazy intention of fashioning a comedy 
for her talents and her accent 

Flight. As Stephanie’s guest, Stan 
ley plunges into the brilliant intellectual 


and social haut monde in Salzburg for 
the music festival. He is a_ self-con- 
scious blunderer, but the one thing he 


understands far better than his indif 
ferent friends is the true nature of Hit 
ler’s mania. The Jew and Gentile gath- 
ered to hear Toscanini conduct Fidelio 
cling to the illusion that Austria is pro 
tected by some ineluctable immunity 
But after watching his barber preen in 
his new National Socialist uniform, and 
after seeing the troopers take over the 
best restaurants, Stanley knows that he 
must get out. He realizes that the so- 
ciety that obsesses him is committing 
suicide 

Leave he does, for an assignment in 
Hollywood, only to find his Salzburg 
companions arriving daily—adrift, usu- 
ally broke, looking for movie money 
Behrman’s glimpse of Hollywood will 
not trouble the ghosts of novelists Eve 
lyn Waugh and Nathanael West, but 
he does focus on something these sat 
irists missed. Behrman’s Hollywood is 
like a latter-day Paris or Geneva—an 
asylum for talented refugees who in 
fact fled to the area in the late “30s 

Palpable Authenticity. Behrman’s 
ending is an embarrassing cliché, but 
his mastery of dialogue shines on every 
page, and the ease with which he routes 
characters on and off the scene amounts 
to sleight of hand. But what gives the 
book its real fascination is its palpable 
authenticity. Behrman has collected peo 
ple and experiences like a connoisseur 
He has known the rich, the beautiful 
and the talented, and he appears to 
have put them into his novel as vividly 
and intimately as in a diary. Freud, the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Arnold 
Schoenberg and Irving Thalberg make 
cameo appearances. Franz Werfel, Alma 
Mahler Werfel, Max Reinhardt, and sev 
eral society beauties of the ‘30s are 
only slightly disguised. The author 
mocks, but he also burnishes his char 
acters with an é/lan found all too rarely 
m current fiction 

Like Stanley Grant, Behrman went 
to Salzburg in 1937, and the memory 
of a doom-laden summer started him 
on the book, the only novel he plans to 
write, nearly two decades later. “I knew 
what was coming,” he said. “The streets 
were choked with Mercedes full of Na 
zis. But all that those dear people talked 
about was whether Mahler or Bruckner 
was a better composer—that was the 
big debate then. To this day I don’t un 
derstand why they didn’t see it and get 
out; but the sad truth is that no matter 
what public tragedy is looming, people 
continue acting out their own private 
comedies.” 
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The way some people think about mental retardation, 
you'd think we are still back in the dark ages. 


Many people still think that mental retardation is 
Puy evventcoatl meeyareltaleyemer ltr Mo) mm oy:te Mo) lelele ake 
Nevaenieeaa comcertrlihmeltiartetel en 

Many people still think that all : 
caeitae (ce Meetielvcameveremreitileeaveltl (eM acm oltimeltim@ey as (siita 
Out of touch with normal people. 

It’s time to get rid of these old notio 
Once and for all. 

Although some of the retarded require care in 
institutions, the vast majority need to be helped and 
challenged by the world. Not hidden from it. 

In fact, at least 85 percent of the retarded can learn 
enough to become fully or partially self-supporting. 
But only if you give them proper schooling, job training, 
elekeysyeelaatiolielcceer Mustietech con ityoill <metchcccm@e) atte 

How can you help? Urge your civic, church, 
social or fraternal organizations to sponsor activities 
for them. Like week-end athletic programs. 

Or take them on outings, hikes, fishing trips. Nothing 
frustrates the retarded more than being left 
out of activities other people enj 

Write for a free booklet to 
The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, 
AZT eTielsicele te DR OMPA070) seSlie,, 
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Like most other colleges, we aim to graduate 
students who are “responsible members of 
modern society.” But we go about it a 
little differently. We provide an unusual 
environment: an award-winning campus (876 
wooded acres), nationally cited for its 
architectural and scenic aspects (one of our 
classrooms even floats). We stay close to 
students as individuals, so we're 
Perisie lcm Cemicim@euririit malccely with 
professors ready to work with students 
to plan, evaluate and discuss. We're backed 
by a responsive community (individuals, 
businesses, unions, foundations) which 


A COMMON GOAL. AN UNCOMMON WAY. 


supplements the public support of 
the State of Michigan. At any of four terms 
during the year a student may enter 
courses to gain a liberal arts degree. We're 
exclusively undergraduate no 
graduate students share our faculty. We offer 
a diverse stimulation: crew racing, 
field work in fresh water biology — as well 
as the staples of humanities, social 
studies and science. We're innovative, 
adaptable, honored. Everything we 
do begins a tradition 


Not bad for a five-year-old, eh? 
Write: Grand Valley State College 


College Landing 
Allendale, Michigan, 49401 


GRAND VALLEY 
STATE COLLEGE 
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_ A business 
leader talks about the 
business of patriotism 


“The Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds is one of the world’s safest, 
and most broadly effective, investment programs. It helps our government 
maintain the strength of the dollar. It dramatizes the confidence of employer 
and employee alike in our free enterprise system. It helps your employees 
build personal security. It expresses our patriotism in a practical way. 


“Join the other leaders of business and industry in support of our nation. 
Commit your company to an active Payroll Savings program. Join the ranks to 
keep America a going and growing concern.” 
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William P. Gwinn, President 
United Aircraft Corporation 
and 
Chairman, U. S. Industrial 
Payroll Savings Committee 


U.S. Savings Bonds/ 
New Freedom Shares 






(The U. S. Industrial Payroll Savings Committee is a group of 55 top business leaders repre 
senting America’s major cities and industries. . . joined in a volunteer effort to help the 
Treasury Department sign up two million Payroll Savers this year. And they need you.) 
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Copper warms up 
the exterior of a cold box. 


ANOTHER COPPER DEVELOPMENT. 


This time for Kelvinator. 
The doors on this prototype refrigera- 
tor look expensive—but they’re not. 
Development programs are making 
them economically practical. 

Instead of an enamel finish, these 


doors have copper panels with a tar- 
nish-resistant antique finish. Copper's 
warmth and rich good-looks add |ux- 
ury to the kitchen at a modest cost. 

Research shows that copper alloys 
rank high in consumer acceptance. 
Their functional beauty is unmatched 
by any other metal in cookware, 
appliances, furniture and decorative 
accessories. 








And copper products are often the 
most economical to manufacture, 
because they are easy to fabricate, 
finish and polish. 

Now what product do you have that 
you'd like to lend a little more luxury 
and sales appeal? 


r Development As ation Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 








Lexington Ave., 









SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, W.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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The tonic. The tonic! It has to be almost frozen!’ 


Sounds refreshing. 

But how do you describe the gin, the gin? 
Smooth? Extra dry? 

If you agree, then you've agreed to Seagram's. 


Seagram's. e 
The perfect martini gin. Perfect with tonic,too. eT 


